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The Indology of Diogo Eibeiro 
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D iogo Ribeiro and his Jesuit companions studied with care 
and concern things Indian, its sacred books, its rites 
and customs, its geography and its history, its philos- 
ophy and theology. His vocabulary, the íeara work of the Jesuits 
of Salsette and his own personal efforts, especially in what 
concerns the modos de fallar^ the idioms, aboands in hundreds 
of Konkani terms and vocables which reveal their profound 
knowledge of things Indian, makes of them real Indologists of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century. They refer to Ramayana, 
the Vedas and the Purannas. I give here a few samples. The 
meanings are given in Portuguese. The translation is mine. 
The ortography is modernized, The numbers refer to the 
pages of Konkani Vocabulary of Diogo Ribeiro’s manuscript, in 
■Central Library, Panjim. 

Ogniprovês 

“ Ogniprovês: The entrance of the woraen when they jurap 
•into the fire to burn by their own will. Hence “Ogni pro- 
zollitam ”: to make fire, Tachê ontoskornnim ogni prozollili — 
The fire burpt in his heart (Pg. 13) 

There is a clear allusion here to sati. According to Ignazio 
Arcamone sati was practised in Saxtti and was done with by 
Portuguese legislation. Sati was well known to the Saxtti’s 
missionaries. They distinguish between Sati,wá SoU% sixth 
day celebration after the birtb. 
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Orchon 

“ Orchon, Service to God. It is done in fonr ways, Orchon, 
vo«dOn, pmo«,stomn. Orchon oonsists in a man clean.ng the 
body,washinghimself. Vondon consists in eaterior reverence, 
with hands and body, Pnaon is washing and annotnting the 
idol and in incensing it. Stovon is praising him with the 
mouth ” ( Pg. 39). 

Keen observers of the rites of the Hindus, they did not nr aké 
nrnch of an eflort to adapt thesa rites to the new religion they 
preached in Goa. As a littls boy I could see old people prostate 
fully before the Blessed Sacraraent. The old generation o 
Goans,tooltspecial bath before theywent for Confession and 
received Cmnmnnion, Even today, some people will not go to 
the sacred table unless they take a bath on the prev.ous day, 
Commnnion, no comnrunion, bath is a daüy necessity rn Ind.a, 

Ovtsir 

"ovtarr Appearanoe, or the figure which the gentiles 
attribnte to their gods when they appear, when they come rnto 
the world, taking now one form, now another to wage some wa 
or kill some giant on the ea.th, to whom 
infinite feats, especially to their god V.sttnu; I 

assign ten comings, nine have taken place, one is still to come. 

(Pg.51). 

Many of the modern Aryan langnages have adopted the 
Word ovtar, ovUr, to signify the incarnation of Jesus Chnst bn 
the original ward does not signify the incarnation in t e 
we Christians take it, one person and two natures the huma 
nature being a part and parcel of one Person, Jesus Chnst 
A better word is to be songht for, an etplanation is needed 
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when the word “ovtar” is used to express the Incarnation of 
Christ. The Jesuits of Salsette, as far I know, did not use it to 
■express the incarnation. 

Bip 

“Dip, bait. Distant land. Seventh part of the world 
■hence they say that theearth is divided into seven parts, each 
one of which is called dip and have their own proper names. 
Dip dakhom sovnnem martajdhorita. Kills the bird, showing 
him the bait” (96) —Could also mean that the hunter kills the 
bird by distracting it, showing distant land. 

The antruzi poets of Goa use the words “ dip ” and “dive ” 
to express light and creation. ” Dip dakhoun sovnnem marunk ” 
is used even today. 

Yug 

“Yug, Age of the world. The infidels count four ages, the 
first is called Cret, the second Tret, the third Duapar, the 
-fourth KoU. Every age has infinite years as many as they 
want, and create stories which they deem happened in those 
.ages (230). 

Diogo Ribeiro might have received the Information from 
a xastri of Raitur or Raciola! 

MoIIi 

“Molli. Ashes from the temple or idol which is applied 
to the people, used together with laitam. Also the leaf of 
a ripeued gooseberry through which they ask for Oracle, 
also the greasing of the idol which the gurus give as an 
■Oracle (325). 

This custom of using the leaf to know the secrets of 
fortune, known also “porsad launk” is in vogue today and is 
used by literates and illiterates. 
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Mhasatí 

“ Mhasati: A v/idow who adorns herself before she burns 
herself alive. Masati lihíiddota (ghuuddota)/íwoiía. They 
are the dances and grimaces which a woman raakes before 
jumping into the fire; also of the licentious wõtnen is said 
bail miroita, that is, makes signs so as to be coveted (341) 

The Jesuits of old tried to íearn the various ceremonies 
and rites through the shennois of Kutthal and Matthganv. 
Some even say that Knsta-Pufanna of Thomas Stevens was 
translated from the original Portuguese by a Goan Shennoi! 
Was it? 

Nakhetr 

“Nakhetr: Star in general Constellation. Also certain 
time which the farmers of this place observe dividing it into 
27 of these Nakhetras. Sumi Nakhetra, Star of the moon, 
called Bocura. JSÍ akhetrã dhuata, {^àS). 

Unlike the modem generation who seems to have forgotten 
the Konkani names of the stars, planets and comets, the names 
of winds, and the easy numerais, the Scholars of Salsette or 
the Paulists mastered their names, and could count hundreds, 
thousands, and millions as you can deduce from the Vocabulary 
of Diogo Ribeiro, and the existing Grammars. 

Novann 

" Novann Feast of new rice, or certain dainty which is 
eaten on the feast of new rice, with jagree and coconut, etc., it is 
eaten by one to be renewed by the new fruit”. (Pg- 371) 
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Panch Disííam 

“ Panch disttam. The íive temples of the village, these 
are the main ones (if there are more). Others are insignificant,, 
they are called Panchadisttam, For brevity, Panch disttató 

Goa was the land of temples, today is peopled witli 
beautiful temples and spacious Churches, Goa and God are 
so very dose! 

Tiliu 

“Tillu : Sesame. M flwcAo/e — The seasame clicked. 
There is a custom amongst the gentiles to apply the sesame on 
the forehead of the bridai couple, if it clicks well, it is said that 
they will be United, and when there is discord between husband 
and wife, it is said : “ Hankam till bore anchle nant (564) 

Diogo Ribeiro’s specialiíy are “modos de fallar”, or as he 
says, “Konknni bhaxek raoddi bhou”. His vocabulary is shot 
through with idioms and local sayings; there lies his greatness. 
Not being married, knows the till of the bridai pair and dant- 
voddo of children! 

Vorn, 

“ Vorn : Golour, also difference of castes which are four. 
Brahma, the Brahmins and bottos, khetry men of war, as the 
chardos, and the like, Vaisse, the banyas and sudras who are 
chandirins, kunnbis, mahars and chamars. Chou vornnanchct 
hoil yecu meliu. All these four classes of people will follow one 
law. Hence it is said: “ Konn konnacha nodhori vittalu — No 
one will have aversion to one another (599) , 

The Jesuits of Salsette did nothing to fight against castes, 
They were the sons of the age! They would change their 
ininds, had they lived today! 
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Ved 

“ Ved. A book of the gentile sect. They are in all four 
and with these four they composed sosumurti. From these six 
they composed 18 Purannas, With their abbreviation they 
made 18 Porüa, Of these eighteen they made ten which are 
called DosMashnd, Ved also means promises and caresses 
with which soraeone is indoced to do what one wants, telling 
that one will do, it will happen, etc. As Tuha ved Iam vhelo. 
They took you telling they would give you whatever you wanted, 
€tc. Rog, Xam, Asur, Otthor-Vonn are the four Vedas 
mentioned above'h (614). 

The scholars of Salsette read and meditated on the Vedas, 
xisually to refute them, 

Sumaronn 

“Suraaronn. Prayer. Adoration. Veneration. Prachem 
^umafonfikovtafií, I adore or pray to God. Also tuka botem 
Meleachem sumaronn nam'\. You do not respect the one who 
did you good, also to the sick who hadlost consciousness, now 
is better, taka sumaronn asíí — namely, he is conscious ” (5401. 

These are quotations, taken at random frora Diogo Ribeiro’s. 
"‘Vocabulário da Língua Canarin, feito pellos Padres da Coni' 
panhia de Jesus que residem na Christandade de Salcete e 
nova mente acrescentado cora vários modos de f aliar pello Padre 
Diogo Ribeiro da mesma Companhia, Anno 1626 ”. The entire 
vocabulary is flooded with idioms, rerniniscent of Hindu 
theology, raythology and astronomy; Just a glance on words like 
“ Montr, Agnikondd, Voikuntth, kalo; bhirmot, pitnpolifDevastai 
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Dhorm, graha ” reveal the profound study of the religion of those 
whom they called “ Konknnes They adopted many words from 
the local folklore and Indian theology. They would do still 
more, were they free in their adaptations as Roberto de Nobili in 
Madura, orMateo Ricciin China, thoughthey toohada big share 
of sufferings on account of their innovations in literature and 
raissionary methods. Perhaps, the history of Konkani Letters 
would take a new turn, had men at the top, both in the Society 
and Archdiocese of Goa, listened to t h e advice of Thomas 
Stevens or Ignazio Arcaraone about wriíing Konkani works in 
Devanagari or perhaps Kanarese characters, native characiers 
or characteres do pais, as they call thera. A solid work on Jesuit 
Indology can be written jusr by perusing the Vocabularies of 
Diogo Ribeiro or Miguel de Almeida, António Saldanha, or 
Gaspar de Sam Miguel. They knew what they said, though 
they are very hard on superstitions in general and Goan ones in 
particular. Had they lived today, their solid scholarship and 
intellectual honesty would make thera look at Indian things 
with kindlier eyes. Be it so! 
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EINSTEIN 

“.He rose at last so near 

The Power divine that none can nearer go; 

None in this age! To carry on his fire 

We raust await a mightier age to come 

A.Noyes in THE TORCH BEARERS (Newtcn) 

The mightier age has come he did go 
miich closer to the Power divine than his 
intellectual forbears: Galileo, 

Newton, Maxwell, Lorentz — these were the giants 
on whose stalwart shoulders he stood. 

The light 

heliocentric that Copernicus shed, 
and the wizardry of Tycho Brahe, 
the Harmonies of the World of Kepler, 
and the lofty Dialogues of Galileo, 
the monumental, splend’rous Principia 
and the Spacious Firmament of Newton, 

MaxwelPs electromagnetic equations: 
all these formed the foothold on which he stood 
to launch his grandiose cosmology 
that of all age-long cosmologies, 
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wider, deepcr and all-enibracing be, 
enfolding in its broad sweep not only 
old Space bui also Time-twinned together, 
knitted as ne’er before. These would hencefortb 
not distinct entities but a single 
composite be, 

They said he was no good 
at anything when Hermann the father asked 
the Rector of Luitpold Polytechnic 
he was íold : “ It doesn’t matter, he’ll never 
be a success of anything ”, Dyslexic 
like his great contemporary Niels Bohr. 

A loner working during his spare time 
at the old Patent Office in Zurich ; 
his only companion in this silent 
struggle was Michelangelo Basso 
a mathematician of uncanny depth. 

Unknown to university circles: 
his tumultous brain was seething over 
with unorthodox concepts and ideas. 

There in his shoddy and untidy room 
he went on, stroke by lapidary stroke, 
cntting np the roots of Newtonian 
Universal Law ,of Gravitation, 
and the absolutisra of space and time. 

And while the greai Lorentz and Poincaré 
were deeply shaken by thhntriguingly > 
queer results of Miche|son and Morley, ' 

Einstein was blissMy ignorant 
of the tremors that caused the epochal, 
disappearance of a cosmic aeíher. „ 


Gone was the concept of siimdtaneity 

and with it was revealed a new constant 

of Nature — the velocity of light 

which was unique whatever its eraerging source 

down went also the constancy of mass: 

it merged with the universal concept 

that of the all-pervading energy. 

The two were now basically the same 
with m, C Squared the ever-present bond : 
that inert mass is dormant energy. 

That the magnificent work of Newton 
supplied us with a pbysical theory 
precise, beautiful was never in doubt. 

The obstacle came with its geometry: 
the plane and the straight line of old Euclid 
was an idealthat did not conform 
to the world of Physics. Riemann then carne 
with curvature of space to the rescue. 

He envisaged a two-storeyd structiire: 
the lower íorming the Special Theory 
while the second floor filled the General, 
and the combine had the proud elegance 
of a Golhic cathedral rising up 
the liigh, unchartered savannas of space. 

This wondrous beauty was more wondrous still 
as it could be packed intothe thiy 
G mu nu, which like a magicai spool 
can reel out the laws of universe. 

Despite the logical consístency 
and inherent beauty of the theory 
and of its majestic cosmology 
which opened up for us the awesorae fact 
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of the ever-expanding universe, 
dark douds loom over its bright horizon: 
the discovery of the Planck’s quantum 
and lhe sírange iincertainty relations 
of Heisenberg. The one recalcitrant 
at its inclusion under the set-up 
ofRelativity, and the other 
confounding the deterininism of our 
rational universe. 

He fought them both. 

Deep in the secret of Nature he felt, 
íhought elusive in a physical sense, 
deíerminism is the iinerring law. 

He rejected vehemently also 

the statistical interpretation 

of Bom. He sought reality deep down . 

all phenomena had a unity 

divinely formed. 

For this he lived his life. 

He did not see the statistical laws 
explaining the physical reality. 

He said “ God does not play dice with the world 
Despite his greatness and humility 
and bonhomie, he could not avoid being 
“Bitten by funny little creatures still ”. 

Lenard, the physicist, who should have been 
wiser, in Ms anti. semitic rage, 
said that Emstein’s theories were now ausgespielt 
while an engineer remarked in disgust: 

" Das isi absolnt Bloedsinn ”, 

And Einstein, 

the placid Einstein was deeply pnzzled 
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that there should be such funny men on earth, 
(Limp dwarfs taunting a granitic genius!) 

To the end this impeccable artisí 
struggled with his powerful iníuition 
to unify all the laws of Physics 
into one all-embracing canopy. 

He did not live to see nor hope success, 
in his lifetime. But the vision 
and obsession that gnpped him through 
did move some others to follow his trail. 

For there appears now a glimmer of hope 
on that darkling horizon of his thought 
in which all his dreams sank in sheer despair, 
as the inner consistency and form 
of the theory of Relativity 
is of unsurpassed logic and beauty. 

Perhaps a.hundred years or more frora hence 
a group of physicists will emerge 
(for Einstein was a good raany in one!) 
and gather all the disparate fragments 
of Physics and knit them seamless together 
into one grand design which will always 
be The Theory of Relativity. 

TEILHARD 

Seeker, who sought the Truth in the wide sweep 
that holds dead matter and all life and man, 

— Prophet of Light - evolving through the deep 
in myriad involutions of the span. 
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You saw each species emerging silently 
from its píiylum, not singly but a crowd 
and in the leap man too came steathily 
groping his way alone, unique and proud. 

You saw the space-time converge to a Sun 
and man driven by aii obsessive urge 
striving victoriously to keep his tryst 
with the priraeval, all-drawing Vision. 

And when at last yourself in it did merge, 
did you not find in Omega the Christ ? 

PLANCK 

Down the anfractous paths of Nature’s maze 
you walked - in patient and fantastic quest 
to wrest from her entrails, to our amaze: 

“ Her mills, though tiny, grind a qmnt, at best! ” 
The news careered about the classic halls, 
and set agog their self-complacent deans; 
but there was joy and laughter in the stalls, 
triumph, relief, and ricb full-throated pae’ns. 

Happy! You lived to see the spiral heights. 
of your search — its daring artistry. 

Did you not watch, in wonder deep, spell-bound, 
the temple they illumined with quantic lights ? 

Did you foresee the proud and spreading tree, 
exploding from the mustard see you found ? 
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THE ATOM BOMB 

Barbaric, blind and rabid like hell-fire, 
wild-eyed leviathan of fiery pace, 
we dread your igneous breath, insane and dire. 
Abysmal, grisly, cru’], we dread your face. 

Born grira of man’s insensate scrutiny, 
of microcosm’s mysterious, restless womb ; 
once our true joy, but now its travesty: 
man’s tour de force and his inexor’ble doom. 

Sprung from the chiming orbs of quantic lore, 
subvis’j)le wavelets round a shimmering dot. 

But God! See how it sweeps with searing breath 1 
We have outwitted You! But as of yore, 
for rash and reckless search of Yaweh’s thOught, 
alas, the price we pay, is diist and death! 

THE ASTRONOMER 

Above the whirl and clash of Man’s distress, 
from his unique watch-tower he scaos the sky 
— that splendent poein ; Lone. his patient eye 
records new worlds, or haply a new guess. 

In the ethereal silence of the space 
where furtive moves thineffable Harmony, 
he feels unerringly the ritual pace 
of Jahveh’s thought. The whelming majesty 
of Him Who forged that mighty, flaming sword, 
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much deeper than the mortais on this earth, 
cuts througli him with its blinding light. In awe, 
thus apprehends the mystery of its birth, 
how inexorable with the steadfasí Law, 
is writ in gleaming hosts the name of God! 


THE INTELLECTÜAL PÍLGRIM 

He sighs aiong the corridor of Life, 
like one besieged by many hopes and fears. 

His searcb is long and full of ardiious strife, 
deep as the night and briny as the tears. 

He heaves uneasily to grasp for light 
through th’inky shadows of despairing thought, 
the cnuel doubt that gnaws the soul at night 
and tears the sicews of the heart though stout. 

But lo ! the dawn breaks through the heavy gloom 
reluming him with hopes that come at morn! 

And through the crimson light he sees It loom, 
honeyed and fragrant as a flower new-born 
The Truth—all made of Love’s infinity 
beckoning: Come and rest for e’er in Me. 
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THE HEALER 

It was in Paradise the serpent hissed 
into our frail and sensuous frame, the bane, 
the viphine lie to whieh light-souled Eve list. 

— the lie that spawned the myriad-mouthed Pain 
Adown the trackless maze of centuries, 
unsparingly in ev’ry creatured life, 
torturing its entrails in agonies 
that ache has lived, in gladness and in strife. 

Then carne the healers with their subtle art, 
majestic galaxy of demi-gods! 

Body they healed, but Pain’s trepanning dart 
to soul was fettered fast with deaíh-like cords. 
Ah! why not to Me yoiir pain reveal P 
Behold My bleeding wounds, they truly heal! 
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GLiPSES OF TIE KGIKâií LâiüÃGE 
ÃT THE TURN Of THE 16TH C. 


L« A. Eodrigiies 
Fellow of the Institute 

VI 

Pre-Portugnese Konkani Literatiire 

Í t was, till recently, believed that, before the advent of the 
Portuguese, there was no Konkani written literature in Goa* 
that the destraction of the vernacular literature, referred 
to by Cunha Rivara (1858), did not include Konkani matter, 
that the earliest Konkani literary svorks were in the Roman 
script by the European Christian raissionaries in the late lóth.ci 
and 17th.c,, and that the Konkani native literature began with 
V. V. Valaulikar, in the early 20eth. century. This creed is 
•subscribed by learned personalities like S. H. Katre (1966), 
P. S. S. Pissurlencar (1969) and Jeanne H/ Hein (1978). 
{ N.B.: It is strange that Mr. Pissurlencar denies, in 1969, in a 
preface to the ,book “A Lingua de Goa" by Prof. B, W. 
Sawardekar, published posthumously in 1971, the existence of 
pre-Portuguese Konkani literary Works, when he previously in 
1956 and in 1957—Os Primeiros Livros Maratas impressos em 
<yoa, “Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama", no. 73, Goa, 
1956, and Konkani Prose of the Sixteenth Cg/i/íífy, “Bharat- 
mitra”, Goa, February, 1957, No., 2, respectively — had 
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assHiud h;,vir,g seen, at the Braga Library in Portngal, stories 
iii Kockani prose of the 16th.c. on the Mahabhamia and 

Ramãyana epics). 

However, the above standpoint has no longer its raison 
d'éire, The jain image of Goinata at Sravana Belgola, in 
Karnataka, bear^aKonhni inscription in Kannada script dated 
«i8i A.D. { António Mascarenhas, A Tourish Hisiofy of Goa, 
in Boktim dú Indituio Menezes Bragança, 1981, No. 129, 
pp. 85-86]. It is trne that the pre-Portugnese inscriptions of 
Goa, prior íothe 16th,c.. discovered till to-day, are in Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Persian, and dorainantly in Marathi, but come of 
them are tinged with Konkani flavour such as the Marathi 
epigraph of Verem dated 1348, while the Marathi poems and 
official records “are found to be encrusted with Konkani ternas 
and constructions”. (Cf. Pissurlencar, Inscrições Pré-Portu- 
gmsas, 1938, pp. 113-114; and José Pereira, Literary Konkani, 
1973, pp. 19-20); and then there is a clear Konkani passage of 
“Cowgirls’ prayer” in the 14th.century Marathi poem Balkfida 
of the eminent poet Nanadeva who puts in the mouth of one of 
thegirls a request in Konkani language (José Pereira, op. cít., 
p. 20), and a Marathi text in Kannada script of Vijayanagara 
with interlinear Konkani translation (ibidem); the said Konkani 
request rans as follows: (Konknni govllonn oshem mhonntta :) 

“Pav ga datara/Pav ga datara. 

Tara Nondacho jhiio/Maka foddko di/Mi hinvan melom 

Gfce mozo koito/Deva paiam poddlora ”, 

The existence of the pre-Portuguese Konkani literature is 
confirmed by farther evidence. The Èuropean missionaries of 
Goa gathered scholarly interest in the study of the'vernacular 
languagts, and learned prettywell the Marathi and the Kon¬ 
kani, and even the Sanskrit from the mid-16th,c. to the 
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mid-17th.c. They made clcar distinction between the Konkani 
and Marathi tongues as illustraíed bythe foliowiug instances: 

a) The Konkani-Portoguesev ocabulary of Diogo Ribeiro 
dated 1626 records the folJowing entries: 

1. p. 46. Bhedu, a ~ Peita (bribe), ou engano que se faz com 

feita (fraud by bribe); também herro also: error); 
também condição, manha emmarasta (in MARATHI 
it also means condition, ability), 

2. p. 126. Hostil, a—Alifantc macho (rnale elephant); em 

marasta^mão (in MARATHI: hand), Hence: 
Tnze hQztym.{\n your hands). 

3. pp. 198-199. Müv, vc-Sinal da ferida (scar of wound) j... j 

também feição, traição, fingimento fara enganar 
quando hum toma a figura do outro, mas neste 
sentido dizem em Marasta (also; forrn, treason or 
deceit such as when a person disguises himself as 
some one else, but such meaning is in MARATHI). 
Hence: Mav koritam (To disguise as some on^ 
else); Mav korunu aila (Ple came disguised). 

4. p.207. Mohury,ÍB - Certa trombeta (a kind of trumpet); 

também mostarda em Marasta (in MARATHI it 
also means mustard ). 

5. p. 250. Potr, a — Conhecimento de divida ( bill of debt:...). 

também folha de Arvore em Marasta (in MARATHI 
it also means leaf of tree). 

6. p. 299. Sonkhea, e — Conta, medida de coiiza que tem fim 

(count, sum, finite number); Também camara em 
Marasta (in MARATHI it also means room ). 

b) The Konkani-Portuguese vocabulary, edited by Junta de 
Investigações do Ultramar, Lisbon, 1973. which is an enlarged 
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vsr.iMH ní lhe voHmhry of Dingo Ribeiro, made probably by 
t'iu Fr. Migaci a'Aiaa:ida iii the early second half of the 
I7!h.ceníury, recnrds the foüowing entries. 

1. p. 373. Podàitam - Ur ou aprmder no Marasta {In MAR A- 

TBl it means “ to read or lo learn) 

2. p, 3TO. Pan, a-^com o verbo kontam no Marasta quer 

dizer Beber (in MARATHI with the verb koritam 
it means "to drink”)- 

3. p.376. Passun — iVo Marasta Desde (In MARATHI it 

means "from". 

4. p.391. Uma, e — Ro Marasta Mulher de Mhaessu (In 

MARATHI it means "Wife of God Mahesha”, 
while in Konkani it means " kiss ”), 

c) The Franciscan vocabulary, already studied in No. V of 
this series, rnarks a number of vocables with M which may stand 
for Marathi tosay that such words are used both in Konkani 
and Marathi. The Konkani-Portuguese volume of this vocabu’ 
kry records in p. 265 the following entry: " Morattho, i, em- 
gmtio qmfala Ungoa moraste (heathen who speaks MARATHI 
langoage)’’, That is, Goan heathens spoke CANARIM or 
KORKâNI language. 

d) A Franciscan work of early 17th, c., Sintaxis Copiosis- 
«M, by Gaspar de S. Miguel, (edited by José Pereira, Bom- 
b^y, 1968), records, the following iteras: 

L p. 33. iVo marasie dizem assim. (In MARATHI it is 
saiího): Vortomana houn hhuit horvem (The past is better 
than the present). 

2. p.42. Yeugue, e~~ que signidca Uousa quadrante e 
appropriada, apta e acomodada ”, he amarastado, mas he uzado 
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no commwn (which means "suitable and appropriate, apt and 
adapted”, is but it is coramonly used). 

3. p. 51. Phantem, phakm; phoussai (indeclinable) ^ 
w^W(indeclinable); suprhhatem {este he de maraste] (this 
k MARATHI) ] phantovddiy. Todos estes signifição ^'manhã'^ 
(All these words mean ‘‘morning’''). 

4. p. 61. Antoddta - achar (to find ), he maraste (is 

5. p. 62. Borem vaitota. Este ultimo he maraste (This is 
MARATHI). Isto me parece bem (It seems to me nice), 

6. p. 64, Nhos “ não he {\t is not ); em maraste nhov ( in 
MARATHI nhov). 

7. p. 88. Bapu putrac seva sangta [phormaita] maraste 
niropita (in MARATHI niropita )-0 pay manda serviço ao 
filho ( Father orders son to work). 

8. p. 89. Isthea (maraste istvo — in MARATHI istvo) 
banditam, nirmitam, coritam ( I give order, norm or rule), 

9. p. 95, Somorpitam, que também he ^Ufierecer" (to 
offer ). Ro maraste dizem ( in MdRATHI it is said ) orpitam, 
soncolpitam por ''offerecer, dedicaretc. (for "to offer, to 
dedicate”, etc.). 

10. p. 101. Hanvem Pedruc nirvighin quelo, e no maraste 
vighnhor quelo (in MARATHI vighnhor quek)—Livrei a 
Pedro íío í saved Peter frora evil). 

11. p. 141. Hanga~~aqui{Uxçí ) ( maraste : yeth, ycthem) 

( in AIARaTHI : yeth, yethem)] Thoim — aly (there), Thit, 
thitem, maraste (in MAR AT Hl Thit, ihüem). 

12. p, 147. Mazi {marasite) {in MARATHI)-no meyo 
(in the middle), 
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13. p. l'fê. Voruía [mafasiie ) MARATHl)-em 
sima (above). 

14. p, 149, SorvaiKoiie, sonoiy» ( marasUe) {\n MAR A- 
f[]l ) _ toda a parte { every where). 

15. p. 150. No mamte itzemmllym, Passym (in MARA- 
THI it is said zovlíyin, Passym) - em respeito ou para com ( in 
respect of, towards ). 

16. p. 152' Mo.giúâan [marasíe] (in MARATHI) — outra 

íje^(again). 

17. p. 152. Upor {mar ade ) (in MAR AT BI) — depois^ 
ílíéw (after, beyond). 

Also a Portugue.se craveller of the 16th. c., Tomé Pires, 
author of Swmfl Oriental, dislinguishes the Konkani, tongue of 
Goa, from Marathi, language of Deccan and of Vijayanagar 
(Teotónio R. de Souza, Medieval Goa, New Delhi, 1979 p- 96). 
Some scholars among the above European missionaries 

wrote Works offiteraryvaluebolhin Konkani and Marathi as 

in two distinct languages, such as: 

JESUITS 

1. ThomasStephens (1549-1619): CAmiía Pwmíííí (1616j' 
in Marathi verse; Doutrina Christam (printed in 1622) in 
Konkani prose; ArtedeLingoa Canarim (printed in 1640), a 
grammar of Konkani language. 

2. Diogo Ribeiro ( 1560-1633): Vocabulário da Lingoa 
Canarim {1626), in two tomes Konkani-Portuguese and Por- 
tuguese- Konkani; Declaração da Doutrina Christam (printed 
in 1632) in Konkani prose; he revi.sed andaugraented Stephens^ 
Afie de Lingoa Canarim; well versed in Marathi but no work 
in this language is known. 


3. Etienne de la Croix (1579-1643): Sam Pedruchem Purana 
(1629) in Marathi verse; was versed in Konkani but no work 
is known. 

4. António de Saldanha (1598-1663): Ziviíva Vrukhea- 
chym omrutam phollam, in 2 parts, Konkani prose and Marathi 
verse; Pozas e boninas, a Konkani prose translation; Prasse 
Pastoral with an appendix Modos de falar em Canarym, both 
in Konkani prose; Ochorievont SantAntoni (1655), in two parts, 
Marathi verse and Konkani prose; Benefícios insignes, probably 
,a Konkani prose translation; a Konkani-Portuguese vocabulary, 
probably the one that exists in the Jesuit Archives in Rorae 
with the title “ Vocabulário Canarym com alphabeto Português 

5. Miguel d’Almeida (1610-1683 or 1687): Onvalleancho 
Mollo (1658‘lõ59), 5 volumes, in Konkani prose; Sinco Praticas, 
in Konkani prose; SermÔes, in Konkani prose; an enlarged 
version of Diogo Ribeirões Konkani-Portuguese vocabulary, 
probably the Vocabulário da Imgua canarina com versam por- 
tugueza, edited by Junta de Investigações do Ultramar ; a 
Portuguese-Konkani vocabulary, translated from Ihesouro da 
Lingua Portuguesa by Benedito Pereira, S.J.; he was well 
versed in Marathi but no work is known. 

6. João de Pedroza (1615-1672 ): Devachim yecangra 
Bolnnim, a Konkani prose translation oi SoUloquios Divinos 
by Bernardino Vilhegas (1660); though versed in Marathi no 
work is known. 

7. Ignazio Arcamone (1615-1683): Sogllea Vorussanche 
Vangel (1667), in Konkani prose; Livro para ajudar aos mori¬ 
bundos, (printed in 1663) in Konkani prose; Purgatorichi 
Sossori ttica (1662), Konkani prose; Janua Indica sive pro 
Concanica et Deccanica Linguis, a comparative grammar of Kon¬ 
kani and Marathi languages. 
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8 Leonardo Cinnamo (17th. o.): OaUckmo dos Misienos ; 
Vida ãos Santos-, Apologia dos Mistérios, all three in Konkani 
prose; G>a,nat,ca da Lingua Camrim-, though versed rn 
Maralhi no work is koown. 

HtANCISCANS 

1. Gaspar de S. Mignel (17th. c, ); Vmkmolla ; Christa- 
ohm Yatamgit-, De vitis Apostolonm, all three poems pro- 
bably in Marathi; a dedicatory poem in Marathi to the second 
edition of Stephens’an5teP»MM; De Septem sacramntts ; 
De vitêus gentiUtim-, Conàones ; Symbolm Cardinalis Bdlar- 
mmi, all four probably in Konkani prose; AHe de Lingoa 
Canarina, in two parts, one Konkani phonetics and morpho- 
logy, and the other Sinlaxis Copiosissima of the Konkani 
language; a vocabulary in two volumes, Konkani-Pottuguese,, 
and Pottugnese-Konkani, probably the same Ftanoiscan work 
eiistingin the Central Library, Panjim, Goa, wrongly assigned 
to the Jesuits. 

2. Frei Amador de Santa Ana ( I7th.c.) : Konkani version, 

in Halakanuada script, of F/os Sanctorum by Pedro Ribade- 
neyra. 

3. Manoel de Banha, Christovam de Jesus, etc, 

The foreign zealous missionaries read the native vernacular 
literature, which had escaped thefury of their predecessors; 
they stüdied specially the Hindu puranas in order to refute 
their religious teachings, as well as to follow the puranic pattern 
in their own Christian puranas, as Fr. Etienne de la Groix in 
his St. Peter's Puram has made profuse use of ShriKrishna- 
charitmkatha, oi the Goan poet Krishnadas Shama, both to 
imitate the style and to refute its doctrine ( Cf. V. B. Prabha 
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Desai, ShriKrishnachantrakatha, Introduction, Bombay 1975, 
pp, 19*21); they transliterated into Roman script a lot of such 
Works a part of which is still found in the Public Library of 
Braga (códices nos. 771,772 and 773) and in the archives of the 
Torre do Tombo of Lisbon with matter in Marathi verse and 
in Konkani prose, but their contents are not yet wholly studied. 
Some of the authors of this literature are known, such as 
Shamaraja under the pseudonyra of Krishnadas Shama, native 
of Quelossim, Salcete, Goa, and Vishnudas Nama, Dnyanadeva, 
Shivadas, Shimpa Nama, Nivritideva, Shama Yananda, and 
Namadeva, of whom at least some are probably of Goan birth 
(P. Pissurlencar, Os Primeiros Livros Maratas ...). 

On the Information conveyed from Lisbon around 1950 
by Dr. Mariano Saldanha, professor at Lisbon University, to 
A. K. Priolkar, about the existence of a copy in Roman script of 
Krishnadas Shama’s Marathi poem, ShriKrishnacharitrakatha^ 
the latter obtained from Braga a raicrofilmed copy of it; 
Mr. Pissurlencar, during a trip to Portugal, copied only 12 
chapters of the same (as the other 7 chapters were unreadable) 
and brought to Goa; in June 1967 Dr, V. B. Prabhu Desai 
found a manuscript copy of the said poem in Devanagari script 
in possession of his uncle Mr. N. V. Prabhu Gaunkar, at Loliem, 
•Canacona, Goa; almost by the same time Dr, B. N. Mundi 
found another copy of the same poem in Devanagari script 
in possession of Scindia Oriental Research Institute, Ujain ; 
the Braga and Goa copies are complete, with 19 chapters, but 
that of Ujain has only 9 chapters; as for their age, the copy 
of Braga seeras to be the oldest, then are those of Ujain and 
of Goa successively; the original poem was composed in 1526, 
as it is stated in its Chapter 19, stanzas 245>250, long before 
Salcete carne under Portuguese rule ( 1543 ) and was a part 
of Adil Shah’s kingdom of Bijapur; the transliteration into 
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Roman charaoters waa made at the Jesu.t College cf Rach 
Salcete, Goa, probably by Fr Stephena, 
i„ 1579 and Uved40years. i. e, till 1619, as the head of the 
province of Saloe.e and also as the Rector of the Seminal 
of Rachol for 5 years; none of the above t ree “Pi- abs 
lately complete, as each of them e.the, lacks^ chapter and 
pages or has damaged pages, so that theedmon made by 
V. B, Prabha Desai, in 1975, lacte first 40 stanzas «f poe”, 
svhich could notbe madeup even by the help ot aU th 
copies; the poem is «ritten in Marathi but it reflects the forna 

and imageof Goa speech( Cf. V.B.Prabhn Desai, cp,c.t,) 

The códices of Braga contain, besides Marathi matter 
verse, Konkani literattire in prose which inclndes stones from 
Makabimrata and Ramayma, probably also a Konkani prose 
oí SkriKrishMeharittakatha by Krishnadas Sharoa, 
and other not yet asceitained works, Only a very s.nall frac 
tion of the Konkani prose in Roman script, found in the Braga 
Library, has been transcribed and made available m índia, y 
Fr. lohii Correia Afonso, the learned Director of “ The Heras 
Instituía of Indian History and Culture", Bombay, aronnd 
1977, namely, the stories Porosforu RmM mni Sochhegonãha, 
Kmttmu, Ruimimi anni Gopika, Osvmedku and Dosroiach 
kotha, all by the above referted Goan poet K. Shama. A part 

of the first story is hereurider; 

“ Bhismu montream prodhana lagim uloilo: ‘ Amchea bapak 
ostrievinn jivak sukh na, maha chintakrantu: tori atam hanv 
yeki konea turtochi zoddin’. Mhonnoun apleam rajeantulo 
ghodde hosty roth paedoll cboturong sohinea sohit bhair poddlo. 
Ytukea raargavori vetam, yeka somudrache titym sugondhu 
porimollu yevqm laglo, tea poriraollachea lobdan rao vo somest 
'sohine veddhlem. 
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“ Tonv rayan prodhana passyin vicharilem: costury chon- 
dona sariqho porimollu zo yeta to qhoincho ? Tem utor aicunu, 
prodhanan apulea xrvocanc niropu dilo: conny codde conn 
devostan assa, qhuim borovo sugond pussvancho tthao assa ? 
Tori tumi tthaim ghalunu veguym veguym ya. Tem utor 
aicunu, xevoc dhanvot guele te somudra tirym sodum iagle; 
aoditam soditam tea somudrachea tevavori yecu Noinvaddtt 
mhonnje tiry tari utarlolo tachi ty conea maha suorupi sundhori 
team xevocanyra deqhily, tiche anguicho sugondu porimollu, 
tea poriraollachea lobdac bhonvrancho ronn zunnuncaru ontro- 
qhezoti; tavolli te xevocanyra deqhunu, tiche lagym vicharilem: 
tum quonnachi conea hem sorv vortoman amcam sang, 

“ Tavolli ti tanche laguym ulonv lagli: ‘ mozo bapu kharuvo, 
hanv tachi conea: poilem mojem nanv ‘ Mochhegondh ’; yeku 
ganv bhori moje anguichi porttonni, zoiesi maslliek hinvsanni 
yeta toissy ietaly, tavolli hea margan yecu russy Porosporu 
mhollolo tari utarnu vochunc ailolo, ■,tavolli mozo bapu qharuvc 
oronneantu guelolo, hanv yeclichi te tary laguym... lagulyra, 
maca deqhunu to rucesporu veguym peltoddi than mhonnu... 
lagoi; tavolli hanvem mholleiTi: mozo bapu yeunu utorit, hanv 
conea coissem hoddem utarum ? Tavolli yecantu vassu deqhunu, 
to russy apnneac bhogu magum laglo. Tavolli hanv bhoyobhit 
hounu lazilyra. Tavolli to russy bolura laglo: veguym tum 
maca bhogu dissy, tori borem, na tori tuca srapunu bosm corin. 
Tem utor aicunu, hanvem tache laguym bolilera: hanv conea 
bhogu diunc nenno. Tavolli tannem mhollem: tuca borvi 
pondra hou solla vorussanchi sovssim corin. Tavolli tinnem 
mhollem; dissacho bhogu dium tori noye, somest dev chondru 
sutiya soraondru vrokhe vavtor deqhtati, hanv tuca coisso bhogu 
dium ? Tavolli tannem mbollem: tum bhieum naca, team 
somestânchi dustti amym bhogu cortoriam poddona sy hanv 
corin, mhonnounu attaim dissancu camddalichem udoc caddanti 
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uddoilera, tea udcan hinvar zaunu ondeam poddlo, monuxeac 
monuxdeqbumnaye zalem, Phuddara te Mochhe conen tea 
ruxic bhogu dilo, phuddam tigueri Veassu putm zalo, anny 
tica nanv Sugond mhonnoun theilem; te Sogondeche angaichy 
vostuna zoissy cuncurn costuri ogor chondon bavone chondon 
poromollta, toissy vossona porimollu yeum laglo. Mog to russy 
je top quelole ituquei vochuiiu nagovlo, oissem hem maguilem 
vorooman tea prodhanachea xevocam laguym Sugondenu san- 
guilem. Tem aicunu te apulea Suamia laguym yeunu sanguilem. 
Tem sorv voríoman aicunu rao prodhaii montry gheunu, te 
Sugonde laguym yeunu soraudrache tirym boissolo, cichea bap 
qharuveac apounc dhaddilo, To rayacho niropu aicunu dhanvot 
yeunu, paeam poddlo: Suamia tuvem quitea maca apounc 
dhaddilolo tem maca sang. Tonv rayan mhollem: tuji hi conea 
Sugonda amchea bap Sonton Chacravatic dy, diliavori tuca 
hanv desh durgan vollitam, drove roth hosthy ghodde sohinem 
paidcll tuca hanv diunu rao corin, jem ca)m hanv mhonntam 
tem tura cori. Tavolli tanrie mhollem: Sumia hanv tuzo xevoc, 

jem caim ty conea mhonrita tem corunchem, Tavolli prodhan 

rao conecho bapui soit tiche laguym pavle. Rao yeta deqhunu, 
ty utthunu rayac sasttang donii hat zoddunu paeam poddli. 
Rayan mhollem: tura caim bhieum naca, jem caim hanv mhonn¬ 
tam tem tum cori, udhondd bhogunc pavssy. Tavolli tinnem 
mhollem: Sumian niropu dilo to bhov boro, ponn hanv ji vinoti 
coritam ti borem promanny mona haddunu niropu dissy, tori 
tuvem mhollelem hanv corin. Tori Suamia, tum rajeant rao 
raje coritassi anny tum vhoddy bailelo, tugueri ji sonchoti zait 
te raje cority, mogueri je putr zaty, tancam raje na, tumchi xeva 
cornu tannym assunche; tori he bhasse hanv sorvotha tuvem 
mhollolem nocorym, Hanv jem mhonntam tem tum zori corixi, 
tori hanv tujea bapa Sonton Chocrvotichy bail zain. Tem utor 
■aicunu tannem mhollem... ” 


The story of prince Dasarata: 

“ Oyodhea nogorim Bhortuhori raja. Tea raiache ghorim 
dog putr zahale. íekak nanv Dosrotu; dusreak Podmoshenu. 
To Podmoshenu oronneantu vochunu top Rorum laglo. Bara 
vorusam porientr top zonv kori, tonv ieku rakhesu bhoianoku, 
vikorall, tondd doni ganv unchu, oiso to rakhesu ievnu tea raia 
sonmukh ubo ravilo. To raian dekhunu dbonush-hann gh e v n- 
tea rakhesak zonv pachari, tonv tea rakhesan apulem mukh 
posrunu tea raiak guillunk ailo. Tavolli raian tim bannaniiB 
tea rakhesachem shir chhedilem, 

“ Fuddam dha sohostr vorusam tea raian top koritam, 
Poimesporu proson zavnu taka voru dilo, ‘ tuka konnachean 
jikov na, ievddo tum somorthu zashl’. Cisem vorudan devn 
Pormesporu odrustt zahalo. 

“ Fuddam tea rajak ojoietv zahalem. Dekhunu, dev somost 
mellunu tea raialaguira ievnu tea raiachi kirti vakhannum lagle. 
Devanim tea raiak udonddu manu devnu somest dev bolum 
lagle, ‘aga raia, ieku doitu. Tarkasur tachem nanv. To doitu 
ievnu amchem nogor Amravoti, te nogorinchem raje to korta. 
Ami tachea bhoian pollonu, hea gufantu asonv, Tea Tarkasu- 
rak vorudandevache hatirn moronii na— Tori tuka Pormesporu 
proson hovnu, konnachean tuka jikov na, oiso voru tuka zahala* 
Tori tuvem ameam mozoti korunu, doitu marnu aracam soddoi’. 

“ Cisem somest devanim tea raialaguira bolilem astam raian 
mhollem, ' A p o n n monuse deho. Ponn raaka Pormesporu 
proson hovnu konnachean jikhov na oisem vorudan pavlom. 
Tori hem sherir nasivont, Porupkarak lanvnnem. Peleachea 
upkarak zori hem sherir laie, tori Pormesporu taka udondd 
bhague de. Sonvsarim pranneank porupkarasorikhem anniek 
punne na. Hea karonnem porupkaru odiku. Tori hem mojem 
sherir porupkarak din ’. Cisem monim mhonnu devank somestam 
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nomoskaru korunu, team laguim bolilem, ‘ Turachea kareak 
mczQ prannu mukhe din Oisem tea raian bolilem astam somes- 
tam devanim viraanari boisovnu tea raiak svorgavori vhelo . 

In view of the above positive evidence of written documents, 
there can be no doubt on the pre-Portuguese Konkani literature. 
Subsequently, evidence of native written Konkani of the 17tb. c. 
Í 3 furnished by a testimonial of three Konkani brahmins of 
Cochin, Apu Bhat, Ranga Bhat and Vinayak Pandit, written in 
Devanagari Konkani and appended to the book, Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus, by the Dutch botanist Henricus Van Rheede 
(c. 16574691), printed in Amsterdam in 1678, containing also 
the vernacular names of the Indian plants dealt with in the 
book, names given and written in Devanagari by the said 
Brahmin physicians. The said testimonial States as follows: 
“ SvcstiSíishalivahon shok 1597 rakshos sonvotsor choitr bohull 
10 Kochi rajpattonni boisike Rongbhott totha Vinayk Ponddit 
Apübhott teg voidea tanim Kochichea Kumodor Anddriki Fran- 
ddre teachea niropan hea Malobar deshantn ashile oshhodhmatf 
vruksh vali zhaddkhondd ollkhotelea monushank musaro devunu 
te te ganvantn pattovun tim tim vokhdam annvun team team 
zhaddanchem foi fui pan biz somost tea tea rutukallavori 
sompadun tim tim chitarilim. Tea uprant ami amgelea voidea- 
gronthachea nighontta proraannim team team oshdhache guqn 
va onubhovan zo zo gunn amkara kollelo to va team okhdanchim 
navam polleunu aji doni vorsam sokallim sanje ami lagim 
ravunu ho livro sompadun dila tem lottik oshi rahonnuncheak 
nozo oshi mhonnu ami amchi nisanni kornnu dili, Tem sotea 
mhonnu manucbem zaid mhonnu nágor borpan hem borovunn 
dilam. Sri; Rongbhott. Vinayk Ponddit Apuche Op. ” — 
Curiously this passage contains a Portuguese word "Zíwo” 
(book) which reveals the influence of the Portuguese language 
on the above Konkani medicai men, or their knowledge of that 
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language; in fact, one of them, Vinayak Pandit, translated the. 
said testimonial from Konkani into Portuguese and from Por¬ 
tuguese was translated into Lann by Christianum Herman de 
Donep, civil secretary of Cochin, and included in the said book 
Horhís Indicus Malabaricus (Traductum ex lingna Braraanam 
per subscriptum Vinaique Pandito in linguara Lusitanicam & 
■ex lingua Lusitanica in Latinam per me Christianum Herman 
■de Donep, Secretarium civilem civitatis Cochinensis). 

*. 

The missionaries of the 16th. and I7th. cerituries, who, as 
said earlier, had read, studied and transliterated into Romatl 
characters the existing vernacular written material, availed of 
the same, besides the oral sources, to prepare Konkani ling- 
uistic Works, such as grammars and vocabularies, for the use of 
their co^religionists in the study of the local language. Most of 
the transliterated matter as well as the works produced by the 
missionary scholars were later on scattered in different paris of 
Europe like Lisbon, Braga, Belein, Rome, London, Prague, etc., 
having a very small part remained in Goa, Two Konkani 
vocabularies, compiled by the Jesuits of Salcete, viz. that of 
Diogo Ribeiro (1626) and that edited by Junta ãe Investiga¬ 
ções do Ültramaf, referred to earlier, record instances which 
either suggest or prove the above ccntention of having availed 
•of the native written sources: 

1. Vocabulary of Diogo Ribeiro 

a) Express references to the native written sources : 

1. p. 138, Koya.ye — Carão, cara, cor do rosto, corpo 
(face, colour of face, countenance, body, flesh). Koya marea — 
Mortificai o corpo, Vivey castamente, mortificai a carne (Mortify 
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the body or flesh, live chastely). Contudo parece que quer 
dizer corpo, porque no Crusttn Choritf. Koya, voche, monym 
(Itseemstomeanmainly “body”, as the following phrase is 
found in Kristna Charitra^’\ In act (body), in speech, 
in thought). 

2. p. 301. Sonvaru, a, or Somharu, a - Matança (Kill- 
ing, murder). Unde diz Ramayenna: (Hence it is stated in 
Ramayana): Haohea hatan raqhessano sonvaru %ait— Gom a 
mão deste serão mortos os alarves (Monsters will be killed by 
his hand}. 

3. p, 382. Vissamhhotam — Ramaenna. (It seems that 
this vocable is found in Ramayana ). 

Obviously, Diogo Ribeiro took the above three vocables 
from Krishnadas Shâma’s Krishnacharitra and s t o r i e s of 
Ramayana, in Konkani prose, wbich at the time were in Goa 
and must be the same as now at Braga Library in Portugal. 

b) Reference to the learned Brahmins and their holy 
books : 

p. 261. Pionpair, a — Copo, ou taça de beber ou qualquer 
outro vazo para o mesmo uzo, etc. Podesse tomar também pello 
Calix com que se diz Missa, como esta na purana, e pera isto 
não se achou oídro vocahoh mais descente, e grave tomar por 
Calix que Pivon patr, e he aprovado por muitos bramanes 
puranistas que disto entendem e não Piallo por ser palavra 
baixa, e uzada de gente baixa, o qual piallo he hum vazozinho 
piqueno de forma baixa que não he descente para se uzar em 
lugar de Calix, e assim o dizem os mesmos bramanes (Cup, 
goblet or any other vessel used for drinking. Also it may be 
used to mean “Chalice” (eucharistic wine-cup) with which 
the holy Mass is celebrated; this vocable is found in Paranas 
and no olher vocable, more respectable and grave, has been: 


1 



■found to express the meaning of “ chalice ”, and it (Pivon patr) 
“has been approved by many Brahmin puranists who are versed 
in the matter; and the said Brahmins opine that the vocable 
Piallo is not proper for “chalice ’’ as it is a small and low size 
-vessel used by low birth people in a low and not respectable 
language). 

So the missionaries consulted the Flindu puranas with 
the belp of lhe Biahmins well versed in their holy scriptures. 


c) Classical and popular forms of the vocables: 

1. p. 74. Ooifwí/fl//(classical); p, 72, Daw (popular)— 

Gift, offering, alms. 

2. p. 114. GníAo (cl); p. 106. GÃof (pop,)—House, 

3. p. 141. Kollivor (cl.); p. 186. Moddein (pop.); 

p. 270. Pret { pop,); — Corpse. 

4. p. 18i Loho (cl.); p. 184- Lokhondd (pop.)—Iron. 

5. p, 209. Mrotu (cl); p. 198. d/dy (pop.)—Mud, earth. 

6. p. 209. Mm/íV (cl.); p, 195. /Iforoww (pop,)—Death. 

7. p. 210. Mudrika {c\,)Ç). 210. d/iídy (pop,)—Ring, 

8. p. 214. Mzí/f (cl.); p. 214. Mííi! (pop.)—Urine. 

9. p. 224. Neiru (ci.); p. 95. DdoHo (pop.)—Eye. 

10. p. 382. Wss (cl.); p. 379. RfH (pop.)—Poison. 


Agoodnuraber of such classical and popular words are 
■found in this vocabulary, probably often collected from written 
•and colloquial sources respectively. 

d) Blank and dubious entries: 

1. p, 140, KoUondru, a —; 2, p. 11. Ohmsitam-^ ; 3. p. 20. 
Opote, ; 4, p. 30. Axecaru, c —; 5 p, 63. Chetrguit, a —; 
6. p. 135. Yozon, a — ] 7, p, 137. Kodorinu, a — ; 8. p. 18. 
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Ontuhu, a —9. p-18. Anvkitam —; 10. p. 206. Mohitam — I 
11 p 296. Sontanu-] 12. p. 318. Sivhho^tu, a ; 13. p. 322. 
So««ta,.-;14,p.322. Srf-; 15-P. 324. Suoyem-'. 
16.P.333. ramoyom-;17.p.371. ; 18. p. 374. 

Vsgtavegt -; 19. p- 382. Vmae, ea — ; 20. p. 397. UpUsttot — ; 
21. p. 402. mrolk~\ 22. p. 415. Zivitassu, cr - ; 23. p. 325. 
S«o?-áÃcr,fi-; 24. p. 325. Stioringiha-', 25. p. 371. üdom- 
lior.a-] 2d.p.m Wíow-; 27.P.415. Zivnoku,ho-; 

28. p. 139. KoUannu, i, o —It seems to meaii *' beautiful , 

29. p. 358. Foríso, e- It seems to raean “ age ”. 

The above vocables, the meanings of which are kept blank, 
or about which Ribeiro isnotsure, may be that he could not 
perceive thera from the informant, or most probably he collected 
them from written sources and kept for later study. 

e) References to writing material: 

1. p. 332. Tollot, a ~ Wild palm leaf used for writing on. 

2. p. 145. Kantto.ea, otAm^xWy TollothanUo —Pointed 
iron pen to write on leaves. 

Such material suggests the existence of the written sources. 

II. Vocabulary of Junta. 

Illustrative passages: 

1. p, 20. Tegany addochi sonidhan korunu Dariodhanae 
soddoilo - The three joined together and released Duriodana. 
(Mahahharaía). 

2. p. 57. Tea ddongora mulla zori vhanvota, thoim tumym. 
vocha, anny choukkott ouras chouras dom kossanche mane 
rundie diguyen tollem qhonna, oissem mhonnounU : tanne drove 
kaddunu dilem — At the foot of that mountain flows a spring ; 
yougo there and dig upa quadrangular tankhaving two leagues 
oí length and breadth, and on saying this he gave them money. 


3. p. 67. Yeky Porvütyin bavoti chondonu assa, to sorpa- 
tokecanym veddila, tache anguiche vautor bara ganvichea mane 
lakuddanc lagleari, tivoym chondona zatati — On a mountain 
there is a sandal tree, wound by serpents and vipers, and its 
wind touching the trees at a distance of twelve villages, such 
trees smell like sandal. 

4. p. 72. Tachy prochitipolleunc dud anny udokyekodde 
bhorssunu, tache phudde pieunc dovortati, to dudochi pita zem 
udok ghalolem tem thoinchi urta —In order to test hira, they 
mix water with railk and give hira to drink, but he drinks only 
the milk, and water is left. 

5. p, 382. Apulea soinea soic Drunnavoiri dhanvilo, 
sordharym vorussum laglo — He rushed with his army against 
Druna and started lo pour a rain of arrows. {Mahabharata). 

6. p. 387. Drunnaguiri porvotu haddunu tachevely orno- 
nit sonzivoni vossoddy kaddunu tachea ghayantu pillunu 
taca zivori qhelo —Bringing the mountain Drunagiri, he took 
intact from there a reviving hetb and, squeezing it iii his wound, 
be revived him. [Ramayana). 

7. pp. 56-57. Apulie drusttin team Rayanchym muqham 
ovillokilim, tachy drusni poddotqhevim team Rayanchym 
muqham prozolPlym —He stared at the faces of those kings, 
and, as soon as his look fell on them, lheir faces glittered. 

8. p. 70. To salluvo mhonnom laglo: Suamiya, azi ponra 
dis porientr hanv bhuquelam, ho covddo mozo bhoku, zoishern 
pranniyank on, toishem hachem raaka mas —The falcon said: 
Lord, I am hungry for íifteen days; this turtle-dove is ray food ; 
as rice is for men su its flesh is for me. (Story of the king 
Shiba). 

9. p, 70. Amym oronneantulean costtovot aileum, doni 
cheari dis porienti tumchea rajeantu raum, bhik magunu khaum,. 
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uprantem bholkhoim vochura. — We have come through the 
jangle with lots of trouble, to spend a few days in your king- 
dom, and to beg and eat, and then we will go elsewhere. 

10. p, 375. Porosporu, a — Nome de tim ruxy^ ou segredo 
— Name of a rishi, or secret. —This rishi is the same of the 
story Porosporu Rmhi anni Mochhe^ondha by Krishnadas 
Shama, earlier referred to. 

The above passages are taken from the Konkani stories in 
prose of Mahabharata and Ramayana, and other works then 
existing in Goa and must be the same as of the códices of the 
Public Library of Braga in Portugal. 

These circumstancial vestiges, that the above two Jesuit 
vocabularies offer, coníirra irrefragably the existence of the pre* 
Portuguese Konkani literalure. This added evidence will 
■certainly be further strengtbened when the full study of all tiie 
Konkani códices of Braga Library and of Lisbon Torre do 
Tombo is carried out; copies of this valuable material should 
be brought to Goa or competent persons should be sent to 
Portugal by some of our capitalists, institutions or Govern¬ 
ment. Dr. José Pereira is reported to have xeroxed the Braga 
códices; his findings are anxiously awaited. 

0 

S * 

The foreign missionaries studied zealousiy and efficíently 
the Konkani language for a little over a century, and produced 
a good amount ofworthy literary works but certainly this period. 
«hould not be called as the golden epoch of the Konkani litera¬ 
tura, because their exotic interference in the natural trend of 
the vernacular idiora thwarted its growth. and their subsequent 
apathy and irrational represaion reduced it to rags, and the 
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same attitude, lasting for centuries, created unwanted and 
strange situations and problema that we are facing today, such 
as that of the script, shynesa to speak one’a mother tongue, 
shortage of Konkani schools, teachers and students, and so on, 

Had the Portuguese not interfered in our language and 
culture, the way they did, the Konkani language, whieh had 
attained sufficient inaturity before they carne, could have 
flourished and produced sizeable literature long since, 








GOAN VOCAL MUS!C<‘> 
ANO ÍTS APPRECIATÍON 


Loiirdino Barreto 
Fellow of the Institute 



OA, where West and East each other kiss, a tiny dot on 
the thousand miles long west coast of índia, yet a land 
of great natural beauty and anistie heritage — that 


is my homeland, Goa. 


On the east the eraerald-green peaks of the Shayadri Ghats» 
providing a snperb back-drop to the íields, and meadows sloping 
gently to the sapphire-blue purity of the Arabian Sea in the 
west; the shores shining in the crystal-clear air with their 
diamond-white sands, all the year round the green freshness of 
the vegetation standing out against the red earth; the rivers 
gracefully meandering through the lush green countryaide and 
the network of waterways covering the whole terricory; coconut, 
cashew and mango groves lending enchantment to the scene — 
that is my cherished Goa. 


All these blessings of nature are but nothing when compared 
to the warm hospitality, the fine art, inventive capacity and the 
deep religiosity that the people of this godly land display. 
Hospitality is the greatest tradition of Goa. 


Ptolemy, the Egyptian, refers to a prosperous Coastal trad- 
ing town in índia called Kouha. Obviously, he refers to Goa. 


(*) Lecture gíven at the Institute on llth December, 1981. 
6 
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Rec«rded histcry aHows that during the Mauryas (seo. 4 B.C.) 

Goa traded with the Phoenicians. 

, , ■ -1 nf u/plromine: one of the earhest 

Goa had the prmlege ot weicotniub ^ 

Europeaa tourists to India-Vasco da Gama. The v.s. .ng 

Portaguese fell so deeply in love with >t that 

‘ Golden Goa ' or the ‘ Pearl of the Orient . Even today Goa 

weloome with joy every yeat around 25,000 visitora from abroad 

and about 260,000 from índia. 

Without aoy exaggetation, everyone loves Goa. Even gods 
love her. Legend has it that once upon a time Lotd Parashu- 
rama, the invincible bera of twenty one battles, wished to have a 
place for himselt for rest and meditation. So, from the heights 
of the Sahyadri Ghats, he shot an arrow into the sea, ordenng 
the lattet to tecede np to a point raatked by the arrow; the sea 
obeyed, thus originating the fertile regions of the Konkan where 
the present Goa is situated. 

Drawn by its unique attractiveness raany dynasties, kings 
and conquerors hankered to possess this golden piece of land ; 
the Cholas (9-11 cent), the Rastrakntas (12 cent.), the 
Bahamanyas (13 cent.) fought for it In 1510 Afonso de 
Albuquerque conquered it for the Portuguese. The Marathas 
raided it several times during the Portuguese occupation. 
Finally, on Dec. 19th, 1961, after a period of good four and a 
half centuries, Goa was again annexed to raainland índia. 


Apart from the natural beauty Goa is endowed with, and 
the warm hospitàlity its inhabitants display to all visitors, one- 
mote of its attracting prismatic lights, as mentioned before, is 
its artistic heritage. 
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After its main missionary St. Francis Xavier, for many 
many years Goa had been the only centre from where the 
Chfistian faith was spread and maintained over many places 
around the coast of the Indian Ocean and the Far East, For 
such excellent work Goa deserved being naraed ‘Roma do 
Oriente ’ (Rome of the East). 

After the splendour and the magniíicence of what today is 
known as Old Goa, the capital of Portuguese possessions in 
Asia and África, the Portuguese proudiy prodaimed to the 
world: “ Quem viu Goa não precisa de ver Lisboa ” (“ Who has 
seen Goa need not see Lisbon ”). 

And after its cultural heritage, mainly its musical tradition, 
with the galleries of battkara houses, the gardens, the sea- 
shores, the pacldy-fields, the coconut trees rendering sweet 
melodies of folk songs; the village music schools, the novenas, 
feasts and weddíngs displaying continuous chorai and band 
music to the villagers assembled in religious or social gather- 
ings; the great number of prominent artists making music to 
Rajas and Maharajas and the citizens at large around índia — 
Goa was given another distinction ; “ Itália da Asia ”, and Goans 
the ‘‘Italians of the East”. ...these are the three diamond 
stones embellishing the crown of the Queen — Goa. 

# 

♦ # 

Now, surveying the present situation we find that, compared 
to its extensive missionary activity in the past, Goa is in 
diííiculty today to provide apostles to sustain the Chrisdan 
called inside its own insignificant borders; hence it can no longer 
be called the Rome of the East. 

Again, going tlirough our archaeological raonuments, their 
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maintenance in particular, the planning and construction of new 
dties, the networir of roads and avenues, one no longer oan say, 

“ Who has seen Goa need not see Lisbon ”, 

Having reviewed the fate of two out of the three diaraond 
stones of the crown, let us see what is happening to the third 
one — the Italians of Asia 

1) The nurseries of Goan musical education, the parish- 
church music schools, side by side with each and every parish 
church in each and every village around the old and the new 
conquests of Golden Goa have been replaced by new Englisla 
schools with provision for everything, including sport, gardening 
and kitchen, bot with no room for Goa’s prestigious heritage — 
education in music. 

2) The village chorai groups and the bands, which in the 
past have contributed so much for religious as well as social 
gatherings such as novenas, feasts and weddings, have been 
replaced by beat groups which, lacking in basic knowledge o 6 
music, produce music not by sight-reading but by ear imitating, 
thus reducing the artistic inventiveness to the minimum of 
rendering, not to say to zero. 

3) The repertoire of well-known and alhtime great com- 
posers in liturgical as well as religious music, sung during many 
celebrations inside and outside the preraises of the church build- 
ing throughoüt the year, has been replaced by popular melodies 
of no inspiration, no spiritual elevation, not even the minimum 
of artistic beauty. 

4) Regarding the Goan falklore, following the dawn o6 
Liberation, one might have wished that the folklore woulcl 
emerge from long coníinement to its self-assumed shell and 
pcquire a fresh lease of life, Unfortunately, it must be said that 
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not enough effort was raade by those who pose as the champions 
of folklore. An average Goan today does noi know even the 
existence of so many folk forms of the past, Mando, dhulpod 
and deknni being the only forms projected and these too during 
festivais only. The Goan elite continues to be carried away by 
the dazzle of the so-called modern song with little respect for 
their cultural heritage. And having no musical knowledge 
whatsoever, such assimilation is unlikely to produce any sym- 
biosis as in the past. 

Hence, it is superfiuous to State here that today Goa no 
longer deserves being called the Italy in Asia, unless we wish to 
compare our fate to that of today’s Italy which, though not on 
the same tempo as Goa, is on the verge of losing its renown 
as one of the best centres of music in Europe, not to say in the: 
entire world. 

The present Italian music may be on a low key note. Italy, 
however, will always reraain proud of its past. For the world- 
renowned masterpieces produced by much acclaimed composers 
will continue to dominate the world of music not only within the 
boundaries of Italy but throughout the new flourishing centres 
of music wherever and whenever they may rise till civilization 

survives. 

Music is immortal; the author, or the country he lives in, 
may die; in his works, however, the author as well as the country 
he lived in will both survive. 

Will Goa and Goans survive likewise ? 

Where is the work of the past, the monument of music, 
which has remained unto us and which will be handed over to 
the generations to come? 

Is there anything that Goa and Goans can be proud of and 
which will reserve to Goa, once the Italy of Asia, a place in the 
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milHon miles map of music, written in Europe, America, Asia j 

and África ? j 

# I 

* a í 


The wide variety of Goan music expressing a whole gamut 
of widest range of feelings and thoughts has had as its source 
the threefold raanifestatíon of Goan life, namely religion, love 
and Work. 

Now, studying the relation between religion and music we 
fínd that, according to Vedic Science, music comes from God to 
liberate the human soul from this material world, and was 
given to men as a spiritual food and divine blessing, and by its 
practice to attain immortal bliss even while in these mortal 
frames. 

The Vedic liturgy therefore was much entwined with music. 
The singing of the Rig-Vedic hymns during ‘soma sacrifice’ 
was of sacramental character. It made the pardcipants one 
with the divinity. This drew attention from the authorities in 
promoting, preserving and fostering such singing around the 
temple into minute details; priests and monks were appointed 
with special responsibility to look after such practice. 

The advent of Christianity in índia, principally late in the 
XV century, though it might have brought some repression, did 
not cast out all non-Christian forras but absorbed and trans- 
fotmed many of their true values. The spread of Catholicism 
under the Portuguese rule in Goa during the XV and XVI 
oenturies must have met with already well organised musical 
education throughout the territory. 

The existence of Bhajana Mandais, attached to almost each 
and evéry temple even today —and that after good four and 
hálf centüfies of tiot only lack of assistance but occasional 



persecution by the occupying Portuguese Government - is a 
clear proof that the task of preserving and promoting music in 
and around the temple was undertaken by the concerned 
authority seriously. 

The Church authorities tried to study well the situation 
here again and absorbed and transformed many of the Hindu 
feelings and customs; and so the Bhajana Mandais were 
absorbed and transformed into what, later on, came to be knowm 
as the famous Goan Church Music School, having the same 
purpose and organization as the Bhajana Mandais, that is, to 
preserve and promote the music used in and around the Church 
during worship. 

The pattern of studies adopted in the Seminaries (institU" 
tions for training in priesthood) being identical to that in 
Western Institutions, the education iraparted in the parish 
schools where the parish priest acted always as a principal, had 
to follow the same programme. This programme consisted of 
plain chant used in the liturgy and other devotional songs used 
around the liturgy; both demanded the faculty of sighLsinging 
or solfeggio as well as of violin accompaniraent, mostly so for 
the songs around the liturgy. So, the subjects studied included’ 
sight-singing, plain chant, violin, and rudiments of theory. 

The repertoire oonsisted of hymns, psalms, litanies, motets 
and masses — basically religious music performed during the 
liturgy or around lhe church throughout the liturgical year. 
So, apart from the plain chant or the official Church music, these 
compositions developed under the imp^ct of European music, 
at first showing themselves as a conscious imitation of western 
style, but íinally, with growing experience and confidence, 
inspiring the ‘mestre’ (the choir master) to attempt original 
melodies of his own. Since that time started the constant flow 
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of Goao mu 3 Íc ín ever-increasing original and anthentic Goan 
style; the apex ofsuchflow was reached in the so*called 
Goan ‘ moiet 

* * # 

1) Araong all Goan contribution to m«sic, religious or 
secalar, Goan motets stand first in rank, in raaturity and in 
corapleteness. The Goan raotet is csrtainly the result of the 
fusion of eastern and western mnsical systeras, yet quite distinct 
from both. It ignores the raag or the taal oi Indian music, yet 
there is in it the no less important element —the raas or a 
peculiar feeling of dolent and pathetic atmosphere. It ignores 
the main feature, the contrapuntal style, of the parallel European 
or Palestrinian motet, yet it is strongly constructed upon the 
harraonic structure of Western music. Its structure is the 
simplest of its class — this raay ba due to lack of necessary 
edncation in coraposition,yet theresulting ethos is of a towering 
composition in this sector and of all time. 

The transition from religious to secular music was but just 
a step forward. The verve of musicians, until then dominated 
by religious fervour, under the stress of changes taking place 
in social life, gave way in the course of time to novel thoughts 
and ideas, adding new meaning and significance to life. 

All arts are the product of social consciousness. Con- 
sequently, instead of revolving solely round the ritaal of liturgy, 
music pervaded the social life, deriving inspiration from the 
many facts and facets of private and public relationship of the 
society it servad. Here we find the second category of Goan 
music—the secular music, well represented in the so-called 
* Goan Mando’dhulpod'stqueucQ, 

2) The mando is the psycological document of the Goan 
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community that had considerable leisure toindulge in the luxury 
of refined sentiments. On account of the refinement of its 
poetical sentiments, the corapleteness of its aesthetic form, the 
pathos with which it is sung, the heartfelt expression of ever- 
ílowing sentiments, the bicter-sweet rapture of sorrow and joy, 
the mando is the most attractive and satisfying among all Goan 
secular music, It has as its counterpart in Western music the 
Madrigal. 

Comparing together the raotet and the mando, both had 
comraon authorship, both had simple structure, both had the 
same result, the dolent tone, everílowing with feelings. Of the 
two, the mando has rnore germine character. Though originally 
not a folk song, the expression of feelings being a common 
human trait, the mando soon became the common man’.s song 
and cast its spell upon all seccors of the Goan community. 

3) The third category of Goan music is represented by 
jolk song. And Goa deserved particular renown in music for its 
folk song variety. 

The folk song is functional in character; it grows out of 
folk instinct for work and play, and it is therefore vitaliy 
related to the occupation, nse.s and ways of life of a people. 

The people of Goa have created such types of songs as a 
rich heritage of music as well as of poetry. Each of these types 
expresses one more aspects of life and each has a function and 
beauty of its own: songs describing natural surroundíngs, songs 
of laughter to gain relief from the hard work in the burning 
heat of the day, and songs to relieve the spirit from the drudgery 
of domestic work are the most popular and vibrant with native 
verve. 

Among the three citegories of Goan songs, this last has a 
wider variety, more originality and rhythmic diversity. Au- 
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thors describe some chirty different types of folk song; bat some- 
of them are confused with stage songs whose poetry as well as- 
music have mixed originality and less folk character. 

* 

* * 

Now, trying to answer the question formulated earlier; Is- 
tbere anything thàt Geans caii be proud of ? Anything to offef 
How and to the generations to come ? Anything as an everlast- 
ing value of the past legacy? Anything that will raake Goa 
deserve a dot on the raillion mile long map of the world^ 
ofmusic?' 

Our motet and mando cannot bear comparison with their 
counterpart of European motet and madrigal in artistic merit. 
The amateur-like simplicity in their structare is to be attributed 
rather to incompetence than to proficiency in the art of com- 
'position, In folk rnusic, other States in índia can compete with. 
iis in variety as well originality. We have nothing to oífet tc> 
the world of music. 

With the new orientation in Liturgy, mainly after the 
VaticanII Council, the old motets stand as the monument of 
the past with no roora in the reformed liturgy, Attempts to- 
adapt them to the new Konkani text to be used in para-liturgy 
have resulted in further amateurish experiments, shameful to- 
our high tradition. 

Quí mandos are no more the feature of the family get-- 
•together or of otjr spcial gatherings. That they are still alive is 
•due to çommerçialized types of mando festivais., 

Our folk mtísic, ihoügh tery rich, is made use of less for our 
regular entertainments than for the concerts presented ta 
.celebrate the national days in the capitais of States or the 
-capital of .India in Delhi. ^ , 
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So, again wehave nothing to offer to our own people,- to^ 
present and future generations. We have absolutely nothing. 
How then did Goa come to deserve such an honour in the past 
as to be named the Italy of the East, and Goans, the Italians 
“of Asia ? 


It must be assumed that, lacking artistic merit in produc- ■ 
ing music, it is the Goan talent in performing music that ' 
obtained for Goa such renown. Imagine the number of music' 
schools attaphed to each and every parish church in each and 
■every village .around Goa. Imagine the number of village 
bands around each and every village music school. Imagine 
the number of prominent artists oífering their talent to such 
important and flourishing places as Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras in índia, Singapore, Burma, Karachi, Ceylon in Asia 
■and so many others in África. Imagine the number of artists 
serving in Navy and Array bands in índia and abroad. Imagine 
the number still oífering their talent even today in the very 
"heart of music like Áustria and Germany, and you will be 
convinced that such an appellation was not an undeserved but 
well merited honour to Goa. 

Now comes the question: If Goa produced so many pro* 
nninent artists in the past, why none now? If it had given so 
many performers, why not any composers P 

ObviousIy, the opportunities given to Gpanslo develop their 
talent in each and every village in Goa exist no more, as also 
the occasions to show the talent provided for them in and. 
around the Church. So, it Is that the inhate Goan musical 
talent in the villages has been stifled. ‘The cities with their 
music schools and private teachers’ leísóns continue lo offer the 
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citizens to some extent facilities lo develop their musical talent- 
Buc the busy city life and lack of opportunities to show the 
talent hinder their progress and so the number of those who 
advance in training compared to those who undertake the train- 
ing every year shows phenomenal disparities. 

Regarding composers, in any íield of art or Science, Creative 
inventiveness compared to performing ability stands at a very 
low percentage, Even then, if Goa could gave performers in 
thousands why could it notgive composers in scores or in tens,, 
not to say even one ? 

The deficience is to be attributed not so much to lack of 
talent as to lack of adequate means to develop the Creative 
talent to a degree of standard perfection. This is evident 
mainly in the development of earlier mentioned Goan motet 
whose aesthetic forra and structure remained o n 1 y at an 
amateurish stage. Clearly this indicates that the rausic schools 
were lacking in competent training personnel. 

The other side of the coin, one must frankly confess, repre- 
sents the weaker traits of Goans nature —easy-going, content 
with mediocrity and seldom given to hard work and persistent 
investigation, so necessary not only in rnusic but in every íield 
of art and Science, to assert one’s Creative talent, not to say 
genius1 

This is evident eveq today when suchí educatioa is avail- 
able; the totality, without any exception, is satisfied with the 
eifort lieeded for taking just the practical examination of any 
subject of their choice such as piano, violin, guitar or voice, 
concentrating much less on the theoretical part pf it, which. 
otherwise is raeant to guide the candidate to penetrate into the 
repertoire and interpret it in a conscious and personal way. 
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The worst part of decadence is to be complacent with the 
old tradition, without realizing the risk of stagnation. Now, let 
us rebuild our musical renown in a difíerent direction and a 
different way. I hope to have an opportunity for another talk 
with that topic and goal in mind. 

Only through combined work and unlimited collaboration 
can we make a significant effort to contrihute to our musica! 
culture, towards the education and instruction of our new and 
promising young generation and the welhbeing of entire 
bumanity. 

May we look forward coníidently, to make our future as 
bright or even brighter than our past ? 
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Aiitéiião Mascafeialias 


Chapter Thm 

GOA, A GARLAND OF VILLAGES 


A fter temples, there reraain only the sea and a silhouette of 
kings as the main sources of Goan history. until the 
Kadambas take the stage. The background, however, 
is íilled with numetous villages, sometimes scooped from the 
scenery, oftener born within the contours of the landscape, but 
also growing frorn nuclei of settlers near a spring or on fertile' 
ground. Theyhave in fact formed the: fundamental structure 
of Goa from remote times to our day, changing the Puranic. 
topography of a winnow into a garland of villages, to become 
later a jewelled necklace with raany diamonds with the brilliance 
of Loutulim, Raia, Margão, Benaulira, Candolim, Calangute, 
.Bastorá, Siolim, Saligão, Neurá, Piedade, Aldoná, Assagão and 
.the like, which have given Goan history a galaxy of outstanding 
men. Our villages have been cradles of greatness, but these 
■pages will not be able to spare space to speak of them again. 
■Characteristically, our few towns grew from convenient market. 
,places into commercial centres, and then undertook to become 
■gueat-asylumsi of politicians and foreignçrs, ; which they mainly 
,are today. The villages which are the essence of Qo^ got early 
igrouped into the rare organization called “ comraunidades 
.whose influence on the Goan character cannot escape our 
•attention and grateful tributp. 
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The map shows how Goa lies so directly between the 
lower and upper ]ip of the Gulf of Aden, that^ a ship sailing 
out into the Arabian Sea would íind itself heading straight for 
our shores. Even any reluctance to take the direction would 
be overruled by the turbulence of waters made by the currents 

known asthe“monsoondrift” whichswerve round into the 

Indian Ocean at the parallel catching Goa. Take next the 
alluring coastline the sailors of that ship would see on reaching 
Goa. A panaroma of headlands to welcorae them, and to calm 
any fears, two or three islands at the threshold of t h e river bar 
sheltering an ocean alcove made by Bograalo Beach, where they 
could safely make their enquiries or prudent reconnaisance 
before they decided to go ashore. To the Rat and Bat islands 
we must join Mormugoa which was them the largest of them 
all. facing the Baina Beach. Finally, Stonemen oa the plateau 
of DaboHm can be trusted tohave recommended the place for 
early settlers to light fires for safety from animais at night 
which would happüy serve as welcome beacons to seafarers 
Crossing the ocean. 

With details like thesein mind, itis scarcely imaginati ve to 
believe that Goa proved a favourite haven from early times. 
Who were the earliest sea traders cannot be said to be establish- 
«ed in face of the data accumulating during the last twenty 
years, and if it comes to be proved that the Phoenicians were 
after all Pandyans gone abroad there will be no choice but to 
rewrite history. Until that happens we can be confident in 
vizaaíizing Goa, on the margin of the ancient ocean highways 
‘of trade, as a hospitable anchorage early discovered, which 
%eforéMong became a quiet entrepot. To whom and when 
must not delay us, except to mention that sorxieone. never 
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biased in favour of Goans, recently wrote snggesting that 
2000 B.C. was not too unlikely when Egyptians and Phoenicians 
landed in Goa. But why not the well advanced folk of the 
Plarrapan age Corning down the coastline? 

Whoever carne, they preferred the western bank of the 
Zuari, and may have chosen to hide from the sea at Savoi- 
Verem, if the claim can be proved that a crude image of 
Astarte was discovered there, together with a Phoenician 
inscription. By Mohammedan times, however, we do find that 
Arab trade had long been established around present Agaçaim. 

The Copper plates next invite our attention. About half 
a dozen sets of them have been found in Goa and around. 
When “ Gorninam was deciphered on one of them, there was 
quite a flutter of delight that here was evidence at last that 
Goa did have a Goan king in times earlier than most in índia. 
But better acholarship one day delicately hinled that “Gorninam” 
looked more convincingly iike “Bhojanam”, one more outsider 
of the Bojaline, and Goa does not appear to have ever escaped 
its history of outside rule. Of the kings raentioned in these 
plates, vvhether traced to be Mauriyas or Bhojas, Buddhist or 
Saivites, none has left us any evidence to think of them as 
anything more than petty blusterers within a square mile they 
styled their capital city, where revenue had to be brought by 
people living around, duly warned of the risk of beiiig plundered 
if they refused. The cultural arnbitions of these kings was to 
Win fulsome praise from the priests who worded records for 
posterity and preached their fame to the living. Every set of 
these plates is about a donation to priest or vihara, and che. 
places donated are not all in Goa, which would mean that the: 
kingdoms themselves may not have counted mote than a patch 
■of what is Goa today. In fact, the best evidence we can collecc 
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from these plates is that the silhouette of kings íhey conjure up 
for scholars to spin out conjectares about did have some kind 
of capitais. It is these townships that provide faint clues to 
our history. 

We were introduced to the rise of Kudne by the rock 
inscription at the Pandava caves, one of which is locally pointed 
out as Sripad Borco, Th is pre-copper-plate reference is 
intriguing Though there is a popular name Sripad after 
Vishus heaven and earth encorapassing strides, the meaning of 
the local tradition is altnost certainly Buddhist, taking us to the 
days when Buddha’s footprints inarked a stupa until Kanishka 
replaced it with an image in Ghandaran art. When we were 
told, therefore, that nearby Sachipura gave the prestigious loca- 
tion of the caves, the address was surely raade important by a 
razdani township which is traced to be modern Kadnem, The 
sun-worship fine collection from this area confirms the surmise 
that here was civilization’s collective start in Goa. Why else- 
could the roaming Buddhist raissionaries have pithched their 
rock tents so dose? Surely not in order to be disturbed in- 
their meditations by the raonsoon roar of the Arvallem falis 1 
Whether or not itlater becarae a Persian Cornmercial Centre. 
Kudne would seem to lift the veil on the historie pilgrimage of 
Goan eapitals. 

Could Kubarjua be the next? Our Bandora copper plates 
tell us of King Anirjitavarman reigning from Kumardvipa who 
enriched a Rastrakuta with a kajjan gift at Malara. Our 
scholars donh seem to have located that obvious reference 
facing Kumbarjua today, but it certainly brings a Mauryan or 
a Bhoja into the circle of historical limelight our last chapter 
projected. Dauji and Ella of latet fame already enter the- 
penumbra of historical importance, if we cohsent to accept this-v 


line of enthosiastic goessing, and notth Goa wonld not be 
dismembered from the soath as we putsoe these royal townships 
with the clne of copper-plate tit-bits. 


The Siva tealm that we have ttaversed in the preceding 
pages )eft a vast stietch between Sidbapnr and Chandtanath in 
blank darlmess, Here it is that the coppet-plates place a 
Sivapur, at today's Shiroda, where the shrines of both Siva and 
Kainakíii honour the old tradition. The plates, however, per- 
petnate the memory of King Chandravarnian's largasse to a 
Buddhist mahavihara which can well mean a Shaivite’s royal 
benevolence to an embattled (but in a losiog battle) Buddhist 
bulwark. But Sivapur has set many bares tunmng, Our 
Dt Pissurlenkar, of maiiy hoiiouts, is adamant that no Sivapur 
has the right to be outside Goa if it comes for mention in the 
copper-plates of Goan history. It is on the strengthof that 
dogma that the Shiroda plates are made to mean Chandrapur 
even when they dare to pervert it into Chandtaara. For 
truth’s sake, however, we cannot allow ourselves to forget that 
onoe Siva the Chandrashekat eclipsed the scene, any little town¬ 
ship in Goa could aspire to a name after him, withont being the 
Chandrapur that is Chandot today. .\!1 the same, Chandrapur 
is important to our history and will come for honoorable d.s- 

cussion in our next chapter. 


But before we cross to the Southern margin of the Zuan 
where the Kadarabas await us with a long story, we cannot 
bypass the settlemenc at the mouth of that tiver wh.oh was 
pteparirig to win Goa a place on the earliest map oí cartography 
and had secured it already in the earliest lore of marmers 
tradition. Gopakapattana, Gopakput, Gove, hypothetica y 
Eevatidvipa and Arabically Batuta's Sindabur are all a list of 
pet names given to the oldest anchorage place ahout where the 

Zuatibridge is uow being built. That the Silahatas made it 
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their capital is not necessarily acceptable. It was going to 
become one with international fame in the maritime world of 
the eleventh century, but at the time at which we are stiil 
piecing together a picture of Goan history, this place is memor- 
able for being the gateway of greatness none of the other 
royal township ever brought Goa, in economic wealth and 
naval glory. 


Goan villages have each and all their share in the exceed- 
ingiy big dowry of picturesqueness and beauty for which Goa. 
has an unanimous renown. But that cannot account for the 
fascinating persoriality they have developed for themselves, 
apart from the collective reputation they have won for Goa. 
There is a definite identity by which they are recognizable, 
It is not just, as often elsewhere, that Bardeskars are distinctly 
diíferent from Xastikars, and one sontence in Konkani is enough 
to tell from what part of Goa a Goan comes, But Goans 
among themselves are keen to know from which village any 
Goan introduced to them comes, because a village is not merely 
an address, it is a kind of family reference with colourful con- 
notatíon. How Goan villages came to develop this legacy of 
character merits examination and analysis not quite within the 
scope of these pages, but not to be left out of sight 

The tourist who wants to know our Goa raust take a ride 
through our villages at the leisurely speed that will permit him 
ío observe the pattern of houses and their spacing, to note how 
bôundaries require no singnposts but are made by the turn of 
the road or by a cluster of little shops or the ridge of a hill. 
He must also try not to mias the change of types that he is 
passing, by engaging people in conversation as he goes. For 
the Jiquid delimitation of panchayats and “communidades” 
hides a variety of local traits sprouting from seeds buried in lhe 
soilof history. 
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Consensus would point to “ coramunidades ” as o n e of 
these seeds. Though communes would translate the Portuguese 
designation better than communities, all three carry a distortion 
of emphasis. GAÜMPONN is the original name of the village 
social and economic system raeant, wliere the source is specified 
as a sort of ‘persona juridica’ or the right emanating from a 
definite village-ness, rather than as the responsibility created by 
a group of villagers or right-enjoyers, which all the three western 
ternis iraply. This “ gaumponn ” consists (i) of properties and. 
other assets possessed in common, (ii) by village settlers whose' 
unquestioned origin is certiíied by tradition and record as 
“gaunkars”, who (iii) must administer these asseis for the 
equal benefit of all the mernbers and of the village and a whole 
by the rules set down for appointment of office-bearers and their 
functions. In terms of the benefits envisaged, a village must 
have its corapetitive source of income by annually auctioning its 
fields or coconut groves or fishing grounds to lhe highest bidder,. 
to be spent on the basic needs of the village community with a 
common barber, dhobie, shoemaker, smilh, sweeper and carpenter 
and with provision for .several other essential Services including 
a priest with education among his doties. The rules and 
norms prescribed for the administration constitute the unique 
excellence of this village set-up. The assembly was made up of 
all the male adults of the village, until birth gave place to 
shares, since when the member can be male or female. These 
shareholders cannot exclude any former gaunkar’s male des- 
cendent, so that the assembly today is really the village elders. 
in force. Running the ownership of assets as well as settling,. 
disputes and problems continues ultimately with this village 
membership, which must meet thrice in the year to revise the 
fiscal and financial progress of the village administration as well 
as to discuss suggestions. Besides these fixed annual meetings,. 
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•the assembly can be called together by a thirty day public 
notice, which in former days took a caller through the streets 
■•and bylnnes of the village with a sizely bell, and in bigger 
'villages he would be accompanied by a drummer. 

The routina vvorking of the village business was Icft to a 
managing board of fonr, two elected by the assembly for a 
ttiennium, and two appninted by the goi/ernment, frora the time 
the Portuguese decided on th is official interference. The 
Assembly elects the attorney and the treasurer. The Govern- 
raent appoints a chairman from among the raembers to preside 
,at the board meetings, and puts each comraunidade in charge 
of a professional clerk who keeps the files and enters the 
minutes of each meeting. Any member can attend these meet¬ 
ings which are especially timed to facilitate village attendence, 
hence kept for the first Sunday of every raonth at ten in the 
morning. Any dissenting voice at a discussion in the meeting 
lias to go on record, and unanimity was required in former days 
for a resolution to be vdidly passed at a general meeting. 
Government has now kept to itself to allow the majority vote 
to decide. 


That, in outline.is a Comunidade or gaimporm of a village 
in Goa, and a tonrist must at least hear of it, as even the Gteeks 
wonld have etivied the institotion. Nothing so disciplined yet 
democratic has been known at the first rung of social life, the 
Tíillage. Gmponn has left its mark on ths Goan village as a. 
self-tespecting unit, and npon the Goan charaoter as a respected: 
aiembet ot haman society. In the former it has developed a 
personalitylike identity, to the villager it has ofieted dignity 
which fosters self-confideoce and initiative, together with 
a strong teraplalion to individuaUsm. Leadership raay be 
tegarded as the oleárest boon of gaumpom, bat if on one hand 


itis a blessing that Goans as a rnle are not sheepish, on the 
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othet hand we cannot refose to soe that an over-dose of leader- 
ship is the bane wh.ch brings conflict among the Goans who 
coald be pioneers of ptogtess and freedom in Goa. 

The qnestion that remains nnanswered is the origin of this 
well-structured village basic of self-rule and self-sutency. It 
carne to onr land early enoagh to be at the roots of ont history 
and fundamental to certain aspects of it. Perhaps that 
indifferenee to politics and the political scene which allows 
cnltare, material prosperlty and faraily ambition to bmld a 
Goan world of their own would not have been possible but for- 
gmmpom ttadition which accustomed the Goan outlook to 
function piecemeal, aloof from the trend of overrala wh.ch 
collected taxes and supplied a minimum framework of safety 
and interccmmunication. Conld something similar have char- 
actericed the million sqoare raile civilization which sptead out 
from the Indus Valley? The (antalizing puzde is how that 
immense empire ot civilized life prospered without leaving us- 
an inlding of any pmentate or rnling class as such to keep ,t kn.t 
and orderly. Conld gamponn be the secret that migra.ed to 
onr shore with the ships that bronght Siva’s devotees fieemg 
from the ^«r-levelling Aryans? There is, however, a fa.nt 
chance that village conncils lostered by the Cholas btought us 
the inspiration. 

The tonrist will capture the atmosphere qf peace and 
ecoDomic well-being in which gaimponn inade life interesting, 
if he visits some Salsette villages. A good sample extónds 
ftora Palli to Betül along the seacoast, from below the Zuan 
fertilizer complex. Moving between swaying rows of dense 
coconot groves which line the banks oí vast stretches of ™e- 

field ot botder the paths of tivulets and streams, the village 
toad’ will give him brief glirapses of houses dose and íar. 
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most of them lost in the thickening shade of these slender 
sfjiwarts among the friendliest trees oa earth. Man and 
nature conld not live closer to mutual beneíit. Salísette villages 
preserve the íeatures of ancient Goa better than Bardez, where 
houses seem to jostle for living space and crowd dose to the 
roadside. 

Two features, that the tourist’s eye could not have missed, 
very significantly belong to the idyllic scenery of our villages, 
namely, mansions and enorraous churches. The white façades 
of the latter sour as high as the surrounding coconut trees 
which seem to make a circle of bowing attendents like the 
typical Dvararakshakas on temple thresholds. Gaumponn built 
most of them, and the education portfolio of the priest founded 
the parochial schools which one day became the village passport 
ofíices that launched Goans so successfully in the outside 
world, How the pulpits of these churches perfected and refined 
our Konkani to araaza our century with a classical language, 
‘Spoken in our villages with mellifiuous melody, but without 
schools or a body of iiterature to thank for its survival, does not 
cotr.e under this chapter. But a corolary of the churches does, 
to v it, a wide distribution of chaples and a landscape dotted 
•with a variety of crosses which could be angels alighted with 
folded wings, if we can be sure that angels have wings and that 
those wings are saitvik white! There is no illusion, howeygi) 
that ladainhas before candle-bedecked and riotouâly festooned 
cross or chapei altar raade village operetta still remembered and 
■sometimes even rehearsed. 

The mansions, too, do not quite jar on the picturesque 
surroundings to which they bring the esoteric touch of com- 
mercial prosperity, far rnore often than not, it was enterprise 
that brought the wealth to build these village residences with a 
palatial look but really grandiosely functional for jewelled 
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rendezvouz of talent, successfol rclatives and front line fanailies, 
dose enough to come together by cartiage ot ‘raashil’. The 
best villages in Goa have a few of these inany-windowed meeting 
halls, approached by an impressive 8ight of steps that lead to a 
landing that is an elevated common balcão with a coiffeied 
shikhata-type of roof. It is thonght that it was the social ela- 
tion such gatherings generated that led to the compnsition of the 
Goan mtido, onr itrefutablc docnment to the quality of refined 
entertainment our villages could foster and appreciate. The 
halls offered an honourable audience to poetry and mnsical 
tempetatnenr which devised the médium of genoine popular 
feeling. The Goan heart made the texture of the song. The 
village dtama of life was gatheced into ditties that wonld seal 
with laughter popnlat opinion on excesses ot incongruities. ^ The 
.dulpdam became a miscellany of wit, sarcasm, social ctiticisra 
as well as of lytic glimpses that have embalmed torevet the 
village neighbonthood of bitd, beast and night-toaming fox. 
But the historian of tenderness and of the fate oí btave or 
budding love was the subtle play of notes that make the mando 
■melody clothe and interpret the half told bnrden ot the simple 
verses. The poetic genuineness of the mando has raade it 
the Goan’s emblera of indigenous culture cradled in the Goan 
■village. Before lhe d.iwn of our modem media, the Goan took 
the snnset to his horae and raelt its huea into melody that fiUed 
theheatt with a thiill more iruimate than onr ladio can give, 
while the scenes the verses evoked were notless gtaphic than 
the illusion of our screens. The mando keeps the cultural fra- 
grance of the garland that is Goa. 


Everywhere in Goa today new houses are coming up. 
They seem to be multiplying townships and enlatging old ones 


9 
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into cities. But the truth so far is that Goa continues to 
strengthen its village structure, and even proves that the 
ideal, advanced’planning in the world has discovered, is a 
Goan legscy appreciated by Goans. To use the sad word now 
currení, repatriates whora their long sojourn abroad has naade 
city-dwellers are joining outsiders in building welcome city 
suburbs, which might at last give Goa a city after 
many centuries. They have even learnt to be content to 
live in flats! But our villages are fortunately showing at 
cheerful rebirth. The new houses arising in them is a tribute 
to the Goan spirit that reigned in the ancestral structure of our 
land, for the great majority of these new houses are built by 
villagers who possessed no house of their own when they left 
to earn outside. The tribute lies in implying that exploitation 
was not the path of success in our villages, but the successful 
sowed an ambition in the hearts of the have-nots and became 
a stiraulus for the uDÜft of every class in Goa. 

Goan history will remain a closed book to those who do not 
put together these salient characteristics of our past and present, 
that our unimpressive shrines have more honour by their 
ancestry than many monumental temples, that the unrelieved 
tradition of outside domination has nurtured a distate for polit- 
ical ambition in native Goans, that the village structure prevails 
in lhe evolution of the collective character of our people, and 
that gaumponn and the mando reminders that the garland 
of villages which cradled Goa has strewn the world wich its 
flowers, every petal in tacc, to mark no empire, but to spread 
in the most advanced society of modem civilization a cultural 
fragrance scented GOA. .. 


Chapier Four 

THE GRAND INTERLUDE OE ROYALTY 

; Did the Kadambas wrlte golden pages of Goan history, or 

were they Kanarese adventurers who covered themselves with 
! glory in Goa? Whatever the answer, we will be introduced to 

) them at Chandor, the Chandrapur of o!d, and so with Chandra- 

! pur let us begin. Chandrapur is older than the Kadamba 

i ancestor who left his village in Norrh Kanara to improve his 

1 priestly prospects at the court of the Vallabas, a few years 

j before SamudraGupta made his lightening descent on that 

í kingdom of Southern índia. If we gíve ear to the earliest origin 

I put forward, Chandrapur was named a fter Chandragupta Maurya 

I to oblige him for conferring a princedom on some dose or 

j distant relative, credentiated for us as a Konkan Maurya. 

í A Boja is then given the honour of taking over the place as his 

I capital. This latter may even be one of the royal shiloutte we 

I heard of in the last chapter, who obtained Dr. Pissurlenkar’s 

Í no-objection certificate for the claira. But fullblooded history 

begins with the next founder of Chandrapur, who in fact brings 
Goa for the íirst time into the focal canvass of Indian 

1 .history. 

f 

I The great Pulikesin, the second of the name, who was a 

:| tnenace to Harsha of both history and legend, and the dust of 

I whose chariot brought nightmares to the sleep of the Vallabas, 

I himself selected our Chandor as the seat of his son’s vice* 

rf royalty in the Deccan. It is a selection that scores more in 

I history, 1 think, than the later succession of the plucky Kadam- 

Í bas, who bear no comparison with Ihis giant who made Indian 
history and gave Goa its íirst dose link with the mainstreám òf 
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events. Chandradiiya was the name of Pulekesin’s eldest son, 
and he not only named the place after him but built and 
fôrtified it with Chalukhyan greatness of the Aihole days. The 
remains visible at Chandor have not yet obliterated the strategy 
and solidity of the fort whose far-flung layout saw the Kadam- 
bas within its walls at a later date, but to whom it is difficult to 
credit anything so vast and carefully planned, as making the 
moat on the three sides theriver Paroda itself, and placing the 
entire fortification well esconched among surrounding high. 
hills. In the absence of surer data, even t‘he Mahadeu temple 
we are so proud of in Tambdi Surla coald be Chalukhyan of 
this time, as it beais closer resemblance to the temple style at 
Aihole than to the ornate conception of the Hoysalas, with or 
without the Yadava hyphen of official propaganda. The situa- 
tion, too, would not be as remote, as it baffles one to see such an 
architectural jewel hidden away from sight, since the way down 
the ghats coming from royal Vatahi would pass dose to it. 

We are in the íirst half of the seventh century, when Pula- 
keshin stirred an epic turmoil of events from Kanauj to 
Kanchipuram, and excitement seized Goa where his eldest son 
reigned as viceroy. Pulakeshin’s father, Kirtivarman, h a d 
swept the Konkan free ofall local kingships, Mauryan, Bhojan, 
Nalan and the Kadamban of Banavasi. It was this inheriíance 
which Pulakeshin combined into a big chunk of erapire under 
his son and set up his court in Goa as the capital. Perhaps not 
as great prominence, but a similar share in the balmy days of 
the Vijayanagar ascendency would be brought to Goa by 
another famous viceroy only in the fourteenth century, for from 
now on the fate of Goa remained tied up with the fortunes of 
pwerful neighboufs, until the Portuguese gave it a separate 
{)latform of events. Even the Goan Kadambas were generaliy 
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mahammiakmras, a category of relatively respected gover- 
nors, wbo took sporadic chances to sport titles of efastic royalty. 

Shippiiig on an official enterprise as late in índia as 
Shankara’s discovety of monism, Foreign faces at Patalipntra 
convinced the Mauryans to build and rentout ships on safe 
river routes, and that is as far as any royal dating went, till the 
Cholas embatked on naval exploits and gave índia its first 
pages in maritime history. How the resonnding sncoess of the 
Cholas pnt ideas into the Kadambas who had triumphantly 
moved from Kepem into the domain that surtotindcd Chandra- 
pur as its capital is as curions as it is convincing by a coinpar- 
ison of dates, reinforced by the iramediate coutse of events in 
Goa. The epoch-forging Chola, Rajaraja I, who made 
Snvamabhumi (the land of gold) bloom into an Indian cultural 
etnpire almost as large as índia itself, courted fame between 
985 and 1016. The first Kadamba crowned Goa'8 king reigned 
from 980 to 1007 as Guhalladeva I. How dose the royal 
association came to become is witnessed by the fact that the 
Chalnkiyan diadem of cnlture, Vikraroaditya VI, was the 
son-in-law of both the Goan Jayakeshi I and the conteraporary 
Chola Virarajendra, grandson of Rajaraja I. (Hatems obvions- 
ly wrote political history in índia even beíore the Musliros made 
it into a renowned artl) The Kadambas may even have been 
brought to Chandor by an ambition conceived in their weath- 
thitsting soul at the sight of maritime developments in Goa. 

It was the decade in which Taila II had driven the Rash- 
ttakuta off the stage to avenge, as avowed, his namesake 
ancestors whom thelatter had once similarly hoanded out of 
power and sovereignty. But during the shining two centuries 
of the Rastrakutas, the Arabs and the Sonthern Silharas both 
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found special favour and appreciation from them to their 
mutual benefit, forthey demonstrated to their patrons how ships 
were raade to carry wealth to and fro the magic seas, without 
the embarassment of taxing or waging war, Shilahara records 
extoll sea-happy activity which enricbed their capital at 
Balipattana, north of Goa, (though we have history writers to 
help us to tug it right into Goa), and disclose a trading settle- 
inent called Hanjaman Nagar on the IslandofGoa. But the 
river Paroda on which Chandor stands was smoothly navigable 
in those days, and is credited to have been “ the centre of 
ancient raaritirae trade” by Dr. V. T. Gune, Director of our 
Archives. He further supplements his Information by calling the 
Rashtrakutas themselves “Lords of the Western Coast from 
Cambay to the Konkan ”, on Masudi’s testimony which referred 
to them as the Balaharas (according to him). He is also 
convinced that “ the two houses of Shilaharas, South Konkan or 
Goa and Thana Shilaharas, carne into prorainence as maritime 
powers in the Konkan.” Could anything more be wanted tq whet 
the appetite and send hopes soaring Chola-high in the breast 
of the tiger-tearer chieftain Kadamba (entilled Vagneri) restive 
with dreams of royal majesly at his landdocked semi-square-mile 
capital in Kepem ? 

Havitig thus stumbled üpou a formidable capital, designed 
and built by the Chalukhyan glory, Pulakeshin H, and having 
come into a maritime dragnet of wealth the Arabs and Goa 
Shilaharas had together prepared with the grace of the Rashtra¬ 
kutas, the Kadambas of Goa cultivated maritime trade and 
power to glorious, even vainglorious, heights. It proved their 
priraary gsset which permitted more than one of them to claim 
the fantastic title of “ Konkan Chakravartin ” or OverJord of 
the Konkan, or (yielding to bursting eupheniism) the Rraperor 
cf the'Konkan. Thete was almost a degree of-modesty 
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when the next member of this dynasty worded the title as. 
“Paschimasarnudradhipathi”, or Lord of the Western Ocean. 
The sum-total of history we can gather from this posturing of 
the Kanarese kings is that Goa did become the base of a mari¬ 
time development which resulted in a fleet with suíhcient power 
to uphold these boasts, as well as resourcefully organizedenoogh 
to cash on stupendous overseas trade. 

Prosperity must have really poured in, for the coinage, of 
which samples are still being found, turned into pure gold. Not 
all the riches came sea-borne. The Vagmari kept up his 
prowess on land and challenged or took the challenge of raany a 
neighbouring king, for his grandson had a copper-plate inscribed 
to inform us that “he annihilated many wicked and cruel 
enemies of his crown and took possession of their riches and 
innuraerable precious pearls”. But his son and successor 
believed in embellishing the image of his father, with the 
literateurV.stile for which he had himself acquire a reputation 
and whichmarks his delineation of Guhalladeval: “The specks 
ofdust from his lotus-like feet covered the heads of rows of 
humiliated kings from the seven Malayas.” More revealingly 
in another copper-plate: “Many kings and the rulers of 
strong ports feared him lest he should deprive them of their 
power and kingdoms These are filial testiraonies worded for 
1 posterity which call for some sifting. The kings who provided 

1 the rows of bowed heads must have been sraall enough to be so 

j many, since our hero, Guhalladeva, was well satisfied to put 

j just the Zuari between.him and the Goa Shilaharas, if he ever 

1 dislodged them from Chandor where they raay never have 

I installed themselves at all. What does not smack of bradaggio 

Í Í8 the formidableness he built up along the coast, where he does 
appear to have established a kind of sazerainty over ports and 
trading centres from Gujarat to north Kanara. His son, 
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Shastadeva I proved it when he made his pilgrimage to Somnath, 
the trinmphant cruise of a respected sea-lord. 

The finale of Guhalladeva’s reign relayed to us by history 
wasenacted in the area plied by the Cortalira-Agaçaim ferry 
today. A solemti ptocession of sea-faring boats descended 
irom the Paroda river and, one by one, collected hereabonts, 
■awaiting the tide to lead them into theocean on their voyage of 
meritotions piety to botn shiploads of camphor before the 
jyotrilinga of the ancestral Siva shrine at Prabhasa. His 
majesly, Goa’s first king, was on his way to Somnath. The 
Hanjaman Nagar of Agaçaim came to the shore to watch, with 
admiring eyes, such a fieet of splended toyalty going in humble 
thanksgiving to a deity that kept its link with Goa carefuUy 
.hidden from known history. 

The tide came, and brought with it the violent greetings of 
a storm, which wrecked Guhalladeva’s pious enterprise at the 
■sandbar which seals the exit of the Zuari between the island of 
S.Jacinto and the Nazareth creek opposite. Peering with 
anxioüs heart among the eyes that lined the Agaçaim bank was 
the hyper-rich Arab whose sceptre was his largess enjoyed by 
Hanjaman Nagar. ít was he who sent out his rescue and saved 
Guhalladeva from a watery grave. Dnring the days spent in the 
resuscitation of his soul and body, it was the soul that came to 
be striken with an ambition which he left as a legacy to his son, 
together with the overwhelming debt of hospitality and 
unrequittable gifts with which Madhumed sent him home safe 
and dry. But the convalenscence in Agaçaim left no doubt 
that the place was fortune’s hiding place with unsuspected 
prospects for a Kadamba. 

! Shastadeva! ascended the Kadarnba throne welhgroomed 
,to statécraft, and fortune gave him almost hall a centuryi to 
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make the most of talent and training on ample opportunity. 
But love of peace and the enjoyraent of prosperity seera to have 
prevailed in him whom his son described as *'the temple of all 
iores". He completed the pilgrimage his father had planned, 
and returned with a wife and an enormous dowry from the 
Thana Silaharas, whom he had earlier humiliated by carr- 
ying victory to their doorstep but turning back, content to be 
allowed to remain with the island on which his father had 
set his heart, He built it into the City of Gopakapattana, 
so well laidout and fascinating, that his son made it the 
Kadarnba capital. 

Jayakeshi I ruled from 1150 to 1180, a full-íledged royal 
Kadarnba, with a capital that mirrored the success he inherited, 
with a fleet to protect that success and soon te becorae a feared 
naval power, with land forces, that stretched out the limits of 
his kingdom to his heart’s content, and with a court that even 
the Cholas and the Chalukhyas did not disdain to visit. His 
diplomacy was not confined to high match-raaking, but won 
him the role of peace-maker among kings and eraperors. Jaya¬ 
keshi was the first of the three of the name who adorn the 
Kadarnba dynasty in Goa, and who together make its main 
.glory. Quarreling overlords gave them the opportunity to wear 
imperial crowns for brief and precarious snatches. The first 
Jayakeshi only enjoyed imperial company, witbout ever calling, 
himself an emperor. 

Gopakapattana, Gopakapuri, Govapuri, Gove & Kove,. 
ig how we got our name from a city that rivalled 
Chandrapura “ which excelled even the raetropolis of the gods. ” 
Its white-plastered housesweresurrounded by gardens joined by 
a network of tree-lined alleys, with tanks to gíve charm and 
íreshness, one of the largest of which is still there to keep 
Kadamban memory on local lips as “Kozmurayachem Tollem . 
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Aesíhetic town planning reserved their places for commerce, 
Services and entertainment, Bazars are mentioned together 
with flower gardens, horse stables together with harlot cpiarters, 
halls for dancing shows and open gambling, among public 
buildings prorainent note is given to an institiition called 
Mijiguiti or “the House of the Poor ’’, which was handsomely 
endovved. The name seeras misleading, for it gave food, lodg* 
ing and a parting gift of fali outfit to pilgriras, visitors, ship- 
wrecked or othervvise stranded people, withoat excluding the 
poor as such. It was a Tourist hostel, a dsvizlãyíí, and a place 
of free public hospitality. As a Maslira chief-miriister, 
Jayakesi’s enlightened choice, set it ap, it appears to have beeti 
modelled on a khanqah, a hospice well known to Maslim 
charity. When a bus or taxi whisks off a tourist from Agaçaim,, 
ferry to Panjim, he is passing through old Govapuri till Siridaani 
bridge. Characteristics of life lived in that city in the day of 
its prosperity have been transmitted to us in íiowery and 
picturesque descriptions of streets traffic-jararaed by jewel-inset 
palanquines carryingpundits with golden ear-rings that glistened 
in the sun; others, we are told, who “filled the roads and left 
no space for others” were “‘travellers who carne for wealth 
by every road from the eastern ocean, fronn the skirts of the 
Hiraalayas, from the western ocean and from Seta which is the 
banner of valour of the King of the Solar Race”, In fine, 
trade and learning, both were at premiam. The Pilar top was- 
dedicated to a Shiva teraple with solemn worship to Govespora, 
Civilization could be proud of Govapuri where the threefold 
Hindu ideal of Dhama, ArtJia and Kama was made the proud 
pattern of life. 

The oceans enlisted raake important testimony v^hich in 
fact discloses the secret spell that conjured up the dream city 
of Govapuri. Crossing from Cprtalim we see this arnple basin. 
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of sea littered with craft of a shabby fishing industry, but in the 
heyday of Agaçaim, the Aghanashini of old had doífed its halo 
and donned atiara of rarest pearls. Ships that could spread 
many yards of sail from mlghty masts and could plough through 
mountain waves in darkness and storra must have lined the 
weaving contour of shore we see lost in a skyline of hills and 
rivnlets descending to the sea. Here raoored ocean-faring vessels 
of different models but all safe freigliters for merchandise from 
África, Arabia, Cambay, Ceylon, Bengal, Malaya and China, 

with innumerable intervening ports touched for goods or victuals 

not figuring in the list given us, “ Simhala, Zungavar, Callab, 
Pandya,Kerala, Chanda, Gauda, Khyata, Gurjara, Latta, Pusta, 
Sri Stanak, and another Chandrapur. It is not merely a tale of 
trade connections that is told by these names, but they imply a 
cultural world hosted at Govapuri, which is perhaps the best 
legacy the Kadamba days left to Goa, in that trait of wide 
cultural understandingand indiscriminate hospitality for which 

we are said to be distinguished today, 

Sadhan was the name of the Chief-minister Jayakeshi 
appointed, not withoat some shtewdness in his choice, when he 
shifted his capital to Govapuri. This place had been a Mnslim 
colony which yielded huge amonnts of bnsíness payoffs from 
days remoter than Th Peripim which pnts Nelcynda between 
Mnziris and Bakarai. The reference is regatded as evidentiy 
to hereabonts at the month of the Znari, whece also Sadhan’s 
grandfathet saved and snccoured Jayakeshi’s drowmng gtand- 
father. Local ttadition held the Sadhan family as the uncrown- 
ed rulers of the place, Jayakeshi satisüed both the dnty of 
gratitnde and the dictate of good statesmanship in elevating 
Sadhan to premiership. He nevet had to regret his enlightened 
policy, and Goan history can claira something nnique as a 
precedent on this subcontinent. 
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The Northern Silaharas revolted when son-in-law Shas- 
thadeva died, and Jayakeshi got his chance of marching on them 
and adjasting the boandaries of his kingdora more spaciously. 
Next, Kamadeva, “the Lord of Gokarna, the best oftowns’^ 
on the plains below Ankola in North Kanata, fell intoa similar 
indiscretion, and when Jayakeshi’s governor at Velim was fatally 
wounded in the field, Jayakeshi himseif conducted the rout and 
returned withthe choice of his Southern limit withoar anybody’s 
permission. Thus, it would seera, this fine Kadamban rose in 
the esteem of neighbouring kings as well as of his overlord 
Soraeshvara I, the Aharaavalla, who gloriously avenged his own 
father’s defeat on the senilized Cholan lion, Rajendra Chola 1. 
It was certainly a very fruitful influence to have one day won a 
son-in-law in Vikramadítya VI. The truth seems to be that 
Jayakeshi far-seeingly cultivated the good opinion that was 
growing about himseif, for he threw his weight on the side of his 
contemplated imperial conquest and helped to bring victory to 
Vikramaditya inhis battle for succession with Somesvara II, his 
elder brother. Wanting to thank our Jayakeshi for the inval- 
uable intervendon, Vikramaditya announced his visit to Gova- 
puri, when to his exceedingly delightful sarprise he found 
Jayakeshi at the border of his domain to welcome him “with 
pouring of water” at his feet and the offer of the hand of his 
beautiful daughter together with “ lavishly bestowed wedding 
gifts without count, abundant ornaments, many vessels, and a 
treasury The Chaínkhyan emperor carne as a gratefu! visitor 
and returned a fairyland sondn-law. 

Legend has embalraed Jayakeshi’s great repute for keep- 
ing his Word at any cost, which the tourist will allow me to re- 
cord for his entainment. The king had assured his favourite 
parrot of his life at the risk of his own, from the villy cat that 
often worried and frightened the parrot. But the cat succee- 
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ded, and Jayakeshi did not hesitate to have a pyre lit where he 
shared the flames with his dear parrot. This is bow the 
Prahhandha ciniamani write two centuries after Jayakeshi 
composed his obituary. 

No one of Jayakeshi s royal stature would sit on the 
Kadamban throne in Goa again. During the next half century,, 
boundaries of the kingdom became alarmingly fluid. Even 
the great and glorious Vikramaditya proved a brother-in-law 
of no help since he was himseif in trouble with the rising Hoy- 
salas, But when Jayakeshi II tried to fish in troubled waters 
and even announced himseif as the “ Konkana Chakravarti ,, 
the aging monarch despatched the able Sinda chief Achugi II 
to take Gove and set it on fire. Jayakeshi II submitted so' 
gracefully, that the emperor not only forgave him but found 
himseif under a spell on hearing the bio-data he was supplied. 
“A Rama in intrepidity, a touchstone for tbegold of v\arriors 
an adamant rampart to those who seek refuge with him, a unique 
tree of desire to the world, a Narayana incarnate, the very suri 
for his brilliant fame, the crest-jewel of the Kadambas... ’’ The 
emperor wanted to hear no more, tor he had made up his mind. 
Here was just the son-in-law he had been in aearch of for his 
polished daughter Mailadevi. The reward for rebellion could 
not have been more encouraging. When Vikramaditya died the 
following year, Jayakeshi promptly assumed the coverted title 
his father-in-law had objected to. Ever since his undreamed 
marriage he had begun to surround himseif with men of ability 
and learning, with the firm purpose of proving himseif equal io- 
his ambition. His wife not only gave him support but proved a 
bewitching inspiration. She came with a cultural dowry to 
Jayakeshi’s court and country which lasted longer and brought 
him more glory than all his efforts to clutch at a sceptre too 
heavy and too big for his fist. The Silaharas joined together to 
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crush him, and when they failed, the Sindas, Rattas and Hangal 
Kadambas kept him worried. But he did not lack personal 
bravery and proved himself a valiant ally to his wife’s faraily in 
their mortai íight with the Hoysalas. The greatest achieve- 
ment of Jayakeshi’s reign, however, was that he restored stability 
and heartily enconraged the campaign of cultural dissemination 
Queen Mailadevi inaugurated, But for thes conditions estab- 
lished by Jayakeshi íí, his son Permadideva would not have 
written the most glorious pages of the Kadamba annals in 
Goa, 1147 to 1177 A.D. 

The Jain Bijjala Kalachurya, under whom the the Saivite 
reformer Basava made religion humanitarian, h a d put the 
Chalukhyans under a cloud. Permadi felt no hesitation, there- 
fore, in ascending his throne as not iust Konkana Ghakravati 
but with the finer title of “ The Lord of the Western Ocean 
His maritime strength could probably raaintain that claim 
against any jealous king or overloid who only prevail on land. 
The position was stated in a figurative way when Permadideva 
was described to be “like the black cobra ío the proud inimical 
kings An occasion when he enlarged the hood and hissed 
away the foe wa s when the Sindas rnade a bid to recover 
Belgaum. Permadi got a tiny title more to wear, “ Malavara- 
mari”, “ the bain of the Malavas ’’. At the end of a long 
certificate to his formidableness, however, we are assured he was 
not quite such a warlike character. “... The brave Permadi... 
who was famous for the valour of his arras and who was very 
kind, shone forth. ” In truth, it is this other side of him that 
made the Kadamba record in Goa more significant than a royal 
tournament of battles, titles, intrigues and bold chalking of a 
map for tax collection. 

Broüght up by parents who must have been hit by the Vira 
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Saiva wave that surged up to the Deccan, Permadideva was 
also known as Shivacitta, His parents also chose for him a 
Dravidian wife of the house of the culturally-advanced Pandyas. 
When Kamaladevi heard she was going to marry “ the abode 
i of learning, lustre, prudence and sportiveness, of benevolence 

\ and of profundity, of high-raindedness, of valour and kingly 

fortune, of bravery and of spotless fame , she must have given 
her liraid consent with much trepidation. But she became 
“ the Ghief Queen araong his wives, the centre of his love, the 
1 object of his respect as Rohini alone is loved by the moon above 

j all the stars She even ruled. The íirst queen to be heard of 

in Goa whose part in the adrainistration appears to have been 
the portfolio of education and culture, and who put money, zeal 
and planning into her role. Agraharas spread thought the 
country, together with social, cultural and educational institu- 
tions which carried patronage of learning frorn the court to the 
í people. Famous men from other centres of learning in índia 

were invited to Goa by her to run the Brahmaputis she founded 
at Savoi-Verem, Govapuri, Panjanikali, and Belgaum, where her 
i temple of Kamalanarayana is still a monument to her raemory, 

1 and the only example of Kadamba temple enterpríse known 

^ tohistory. 

i; Xhe most glorious finale to the Kadams in Goa would be 

i Shivachita and his exceptional queen. Even Jayakeshi III who 

1 came almost a decade later in their wake and registered a spurt 

of lingering glory was not their son. lhe Kadambas, in íact, 
continued for nearly a century and a half more, but with little 
glory and no achievement to merit them further attention in 
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these pages. Beginning as allied of the Silaharas, they rose to 
a pinnacle of fame in Goa by cultivating the chances of sea- 
power which brought them wealth enough to wear, now and 
then, an imperial crown, almost furtively behind the back of 
harassed overlords. The spectacle of this grand interlude 
cannot fail to have done more than entertain Goans, and the 
opportunity International contacts brought was surely of cultural 
influence as well as of economic beneíit, Above all else, the 
Kadambas are due thanks for having cherished the cultural 
ascendency for which Goan history has a proud record from 
earliest times. 
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MUSLIM GOA 

At no time did Goa go Muslira, but Maslim contribution to 
Goan history cannot be requitted by a chapter. Goa had 
Muslim rule for nearly a century, in two instalments. More 
than half of the core of Goa known as Velhas Conquistas was a 
Muslim gift. Goa was a Muslim discovery which opened the 
•door to four centuries of international history. Goan legis- 
lators meet today in the villa built by a Muslim king who wanted 
the ocean drift to wash his threshold because it carne from the 
shores where his anxious raother had entrusted him to Shia 
merchants to be spirited into safety. The oldest tourists who 
gave tourist fame to Goa were Muslim Rumes. Old Goa 
preserves the planning that was designed to make it the capital 
of the Shahi of Bijapur, the most powerful breakaway kingdom 
of the five into which the Bahami Muslim Deccan was split. 
Cbaul and Dabhol were superceded by Goa because Musliras 
chose to leave for Mecca from the banks of the Maudovi. The 
first shipyard that arose in índia in competition with the tradi* 
tional raonopoly of Egypt was a Muslim choice in Goa. The 
Horse Bazaar of the Silaharas was transferred from Bali to Goa 
by Arabs before they becarae Mohamraedans, and from Batica- 
lau to Ella when Kanara expelled the newconvertsor Nayanats, 
and from Chaul when Bijapur developed Ella into the 
wealthiest sea-port on the West coast of índia. How the 
Hanjaman Nagar sprouted into the celestial capital of the 
Kadambas was related in the last chapter. It was Muslim 
Ponda more than the Portuguese who rnade Goa the coveted 
prize of both Shivaji and Sarabhaji. In fine, there is a Muslim 
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Goa in Goan history, even though Goa never embraced tbe 
Muslim faith. It is Goa with a historie Muslim legacy. 


When and who discovered Goa as a seaport can be brought 
closer to an answer if we recall a few details that matter. 
Almost a thousand years before Barygaza at the mouth of the 
Narbada became famoas, railes closer to Goa on the coastline, 
Supara made its name as the Biblical Ophir. Monkeys, ivory 
and peacocks which leave its identification uncertain could as 
well or almost as well have gone froni Goa. Whether Arabs 
already acted as pilots of the Arabian sea or only manned the 
Phoenician ships, their common ancestors were Amorites of 
different generations, and both probably mixed in the earliest 
settlement in Goa where design or fruitful disaster (Sindbad the 
Sailor’s staple formula) brought them. But like Sindbad they 
could not have failed to find the water unusually refreshing 
from Goan springs, longer lastin sweet and unspoilt in storage 
at sea (We have Aguada to keep up that reputeg if historians 
should forget it.) The current probably initiated them into the 
routing, which study of the winda later made secure guidance, 
that a drift steadily controlled would bring a ship from the guíf 
of Aden directly to the Indian coast, in the proxiraity of Goa 
Apart from the natural highway made by the course Óf^ the 
currents known as the “ raonsoon drift ” and chanelled between 
the Lacadive Islands and the Konkan coast, trade from the 
East and the Far East to Áden, Berenice, Alexandria or the 
Levant ent out this sea-route like a historie furrow, Now, the 
crucial turn of this passage for the ocean Crossing'abòut the 
I5th latitude makes a sharp bend precisely whèrõ the Zuari and 
the Mandovi meet the sea. Muziris (Cránganore)-fuTthef 
down the coast is far enoughlo have made a stop át Goa noffríál 

II 
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and convenient. It is the conclusion forced by the above 
details that Goa must have been blessed by seafarers as a 
favourite haven, ever since trade brought the East and the West 
together, without waiting for Vasco da Gama to brave the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

First among the purposes of the foregoing maritime confi- 
guration, should we say, rather than speculation, is to explain 
how Goa was probably discovered by Arabs and remains their 
valuable contribution to Goan history, before and after they 
learnt from the lips of Mohammed that God’s name was Allah. 
To remind us of this debt they have given Konkani a legacy 
of Sharp and practical words and expressions like oglem-mnem, 
ahkalacho munis, etc. 

A second purpose would suggest that Goa as an entrepot 
remains an unwritten chapter of importance. It would disclose 
why Shias at one time bee-lined from Ormoz to Goa and have 
enriched our vocabulary, euphonic and aristocratic, absent by 
revealing contrast in our dear sister, Marathi. The Khojjas 
•of Goa keep alive the Shia tradition of business protection, and 
the Persian echo is heard when we use. 

The third aira of accumulating those nautical details was 
to establish the likelihood of Goa having received and respected 
the safe-condüit the great Kublai Kban wrote on a tablet of 
gold, when he sent two princesses with an escort of fourteen 
great ships, past Goa to the court of Lord Arghun, Emperor 
of Pérsia. It was the beginning years of the last decade of the 
thirteenth century, and Goan history from the point we left off 
in the last chapter is brieíly told. 

Jayakeshi III was still on the throne when the Kalyana 
Chalukhyas come to an end, yielding succession to the Yadavas 
of Devagiri, the Kakatiyas of Warangal, and the Hoysalas of 
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Dorasamudra, All three houses canvassed and won farae as 
patrons of learning and protectors of thecountry’s cultural 
heritage. But as they also kept up their tug-of-war for political 
power, Goa got no chance to benefit by their overlordship nor 
their favour to the arts. The only exception we may have to 
concede is the Tambdi Surla temple which is represented as 
their gift. It is sad to see how they chased about the Kadam- 
basofGoa, who consequently thought best to leave Govapuri 
and find refuge in Halsi near Belgaura. It is when they 
returned to Chandrapur that their insignificance must have 
been politely explained to the ambassadors who were conducting 
the eighteen year old charnaing Cocachina to be the erapress of 
Pérsia. It is a safe surmise that hearsay at Goa supplied 
Marco Polo with all the high praise he bestowed on the Kaka- 
tiya Queen Rudramma, who must have brought Goans nostalgic 
raeraories of their Queen Kamaladevi. The Pandyas, in fact,. 
also rose to fame at this time. In charge of the escort and of 
the princess were three envoys whom the bereaved Emperor 
had sent to China to fulfil his dying empress’s wish that he 
should only mary a wife of her own blood and chosen by her 
uncle the great Kublai Khan. The latter had entrusted his. 
choice to Marco Polo as a seasoned guide on the way by sea. 
The land route had already been tried and given up as unsafe 
by the Persian emperor’s emissaries. Marco Polo carried the 
golden safe*Gonduit tablet. It is not certain if Achhuyutana- 
yaka, Yadava Ramchandran’s mahapordhon, “the overthrower 
of the Hoysalas and the establisher of the Kadambas ” was 
still alive at the time to do the courtesies to Marco Polo and 
his protegees. The bridai party had come from Malabar and 
to live for Aden via Socatra. Can there be any doubt their 
route embraced Govapuri of Goa? To add certainty to assu- 
rance we have only to recall that three Konkana Chatrapattis- 
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had built up for Goa the reputation of the capital of a marilime 
pswer, over and above tke earlier and centuries-old name as 
the busy entrepot of an immense coastline of commercial centres 
from the Red Sea to the catamaran reaches of China on the 
ocean skyline. To the Persian envoys returning after nearly 
íive years, the prospect of meeting a Persian colony among the; 
descendents of Hanjaman Nagar can b® expected to have 
weighed with the nudge of home-coming nostalgia. More iiBpor- 
tant, of course, to remember that Sindabad, that is Goa, was- 
what the pilot captain of these fourteen ships read on his chart, 
as the point from which to plunge into the hazards of Crossing 
the high seas to sail to Socotra and thence to the mainland at 
Aden. Finally, for the size of the escort and for the sort of 
ships it was made of, (even the Caravel, it is now learnt, was 
no match to the ships China knew then to build), only the- 
mouth of the Zuari could offer known and suraptuous berthing- 
accommodation, 

Only íifteen years after the, admiring eyes of men and. 
women of Govapuri had watched the Chinese sails disappear on 
the horizon, a common fate involved the Yadavas, Kakatyas,. 
Hoysalas, Kadarabas and the far south Pandyas, The scourge 
that striick them all almost to destruction was the slave general 
Malik Kape Khan. Emperor Alauddin Khalji whom internai 
blundering and externai Mongol threat had brought to the verge 
of survival, decided that the Deccan was the place who to gather 
the treasure pile that might seve him, and Malik Khan made the 
ruthless swoop, in 1310, from Devagiri to the gold-íilled temple 
of Madurai. Xo the Kadambas the blow was stunning, but, 
strangely, by 1327 they had not only recovered but invited 
another depredatory invasion from Mohammed bin Tughlak by 
proclaiming theraselves " Lords of the Western Ocean. ” Kafur 
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had destroyed Govapuri; Bin Tughluk raised Chandrapur to 
the ground, Even that, however, did not spell the extinction 
of the Kadambas in Goa. 

Whatever the doubt if Marco Polo, Europe’s greatest name 
among Medieval adventurers, ever came to Goa, there is noiie 
that "the greatest of Moslem travellers" did so. He even 
tasted battle honours here, and in return entered the epitaph of 
the Kadambas in his monumental Rhela. This incredible 
Moor, than whom the world has seen no greater tourist to our 
day, covered 75,000 miles in less than thirty years, criss-crossed 
the Moslem Middle East from corner to comer for eight years, 
making the haj three times and staying in Mecca three years, 
then explored the north from Rumania to the Hindu Kush, and 
raade himself so prominent while he visited índia from 
Multan to Sind that Eraperor Mohammed bin Tughlak, a great 
connoisseur of everything strange, invited him to Delhi. Ibn 
Batuta prospered exceedingly on his appointment as the city's 
kazi, for eight full years, but bought himself the disgrace of 
bankruptcy by extravagance that exceeded his annual twelve 
thousand dinars. The emperor, however, remembered him 
when he was sending a return ernbassy to China, and Ibn Batuta 
found himself in his element all again. The party took ship at 
the Bay of Cambay to catch the Chinese junks that had been 
hired for them at Calicut. The 6rst batch of them laden with 
envoys and presents was, however, wrecked by a storm at the 
start of their voyage. For some reason, Ibn Batuta was not 
with them, but his luck was not better. The crew of the 
Chinese junk alloted to him appears to have thought it intol- 
erable to serve a black Moor and sail him to their own country. 
He raust have delayed to come on board, when the ship weighed 
ànchor and left with all he was worth, right before his eyes as; 
hl waved frantically from abeach at Calicut, Ibn Batuta dared 
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not return to Delhi. He went instead to Nawab Djemaluddin, 
the Sultan of Honavar, and here it was he íirst heard of Goa, 
With kind timing for face-fallen Batuta, there arrived a secret 
proposal to the Sultan from a son of the reigning Kadamba, 
offering to embrace Islam and marry his daughter, if helped to 
ascend the throne of his father. When consulted, Batuta told 
the Sialtan to head A]lah’s will and fulfil this divine mandate 
at any cost to make Goa Mohammedan. To leave no chance 
to hesitation, Batuta offered himself to lead the forces of this 
mentonoüE jehad. 

When the fifty two ship put under his command arrived 
before Govapuri, Ibn Batuta saw no rebel forces awaiting him 
to clinch the victory he had been dreaming of. Instead, he was 
received with volleys of stone catapulted by an organized 
defence. Nothing daunted, the invaders not only landed but 
were soon threatening to make one pyre of king and defenders,. 
ill-protected behind palace doors. By Ibn Batuta’s version, 
it was a quick, tiraed surrender, and both royalty and populace 
together poured out into the garden alleys of Govapuri to be 
benignly told to carry themselves its safety, leaving behind their 
belongings for the victors, There is no hint of a Muslim 
Kadamba being given the throne. We are only told that Ibn 
Batuta enjoyed himself for three months in Goa before return- 
ing to Honavar and thence making a show-oíf trip to Calicut. 
He was probably making his plans to reach his paradise in the 
Maldives, but was hastily recalled by news that the tame Goans 
were up in arms again. Batuta rushed back to find that the 
palace at Govapuri was under seige again, but this time with 
his Sultanas men inside. What he learnt further was not 
encouraging. Not only had his own people rallied round their 
deposed king, but even the soldiery from Honavar had changed. 
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allegiatice, reluctant to leave Goa. Ibn Batuta watched the 
-scene for five months and lett for the Maldive Islands. 

Whatever was the fate of the seige and the íighting we have 
■no record to tell us. A viragal iri the archaeological museum at 
Old Goa coraraemorates the death of a feudatory in a sea íight 
«n behalf of Biravarma Kadamba against the Nawab of 
Honavar. It has not been dated vvith certainty, but if 1354 be 
right, this last vestige of evidence is the final homage of loyalty 
to the Kadambas we possess in Goa, The fascination the invad- 
ing forces felt for Goan soil was understandably shared by their 
Muslim masters whether from Honavar or Gulbarga, and Goa 
remained in Muslim hands till Bukka I of Vijayanagara con- 
<juered it in 1369. Bven that was not a final victory, Hari* 
hara II had to snatch Goa once more from Muslim hands in 
1377. Thus, a few date make weave the shroud of the Kadambas 
in Goa, but make certaín there was a fierce seasaw of íighting to 
gain and keep Goa. The reason becomes clear when we find 
that the Bahamis, once hope of getting Goa v/as completely 
losc, set about developing Ghaul and Dabhol as alternate sea. 
ports. In peace and war Muslim rule in the Deccan favours its 
connections with the near West to an extent that gave rise to 
dangerous factions of the deshi against the pardsshi. It is to the 
latter that Goan history owns a debt. 

High breed steeds could tilt scales in warfare, and these 
carne from Arabia, Pérsia, and further north, where the Afghans 
made their best purchas^es. Mercenaries carried a premium 
wherever battlefields were, normally busy, and the Shahis of the 
Deccan, born of intrigue, seem to have regarded intrigue the 
sauce of life. Watching the acene and appreciating the war- 
craft at dose quarters, the Vijayanagaris too toòk the horse-tip 
from thera, without altogether neglecting the etxiployment of 
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skilled foreign gunmen and the like. AU were unanimous that 
Goa was ideal for the landing place of these war “commodities”. 
But during peace-time, too, however intermittent it might have 
been, there was an enormous trade in luxury goods from Europe 
through Egypt and in an alluring variety from the Near East, 
including a choice for the harem from the beauty mart at 
Allepo. 

When Bukka I took Goa, he underestimated the local 
patriotism which had come to regard the Kanarese Kadambas 
as Goan royalty, and embittered the quisling Hindu leadership 
that helped him to win Goa from Muslim rule, by lumbing his 
conquest with a Konkan subdivision of his kingdom. Hari- 
hara II, however, was so much the wiser for his father’s raistake, 
that he chose his foremost commander and much honoured 
learned cousin at couit, to wrench Goa back and make of it a 
vice-royalty for himself. How successfully Madhava Mantri 
went about his assignment makes a nostalgic interlude between 
two spates of Mohammedan domain in Goa. The nostalgia is 
associated so much with his narne, that almost a century 
(1377-1470) is summarized by the highlights of his administra- 
tion. Besides restoring some respectability to a land that had 
been the home of Konkan Chakravatis, Madhava recognized the 
xeligious prestige that belonged to its Hindu past and generously 
patronized Brahmapuris and temple foundations. He came a 
Vedantic pundit and returned a Saivite protagonist. “The 
great Councillor Madhava who was the diffuser of the teachings 
of the Upanishads and all Vedas”, the Divar Shasana lells us, 
was “the establisher of the linga of Saptanatha which is the 
murti of penance of seven sages who obtained kingdom and. 
glory by the worship of Triyambaka”. (It aíso contains this 
gem of wisdora in two lines: “ In this lifewhich is momentary 
12 
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like the twinkling of the eyelashes... ”) It sounds signiíicant 
that to his titles of “ Plunderer of the Kadambas ”, ” Protector 
®f the people of Kadambapura”, he added “The Lord of 
Govepura”. His viceroyalty of the Konkana Rajya was to extend 
in time toSavantwadi and cover the entire Kadamba heritage 
©f several family lines which spread from North Kanara to- 
Kholapur area, marking a phase in history when Goa's 
adrainistrative power reached its widest territorial ambit. 

The juridical extention of Goa was not much altered, with 
possibly a part of Kanara snbstracted, when that rare man,, 
Mahmnd Gawan, annexed this Hindu viceroyalty to make it a 
less conspicuoüs governorship of the Bahami Muslira Deccan,. 
in 1472. Gawan’s was not just a raid but a thorough swoop- 
down, carefully planned for the aggrandiseraent of the Deccan' 
Muslira suzerainty to the maximum it ever reached and dutifully 
achieved by a Muslira scholar who never succurabed to the easy 
gratifications of his victories. He was the plenipotentiary of the 
queen-mother Makhdumah Jahan, the regent for Muhammed 
who would one day ruin himself by listening to treachery and 
whose victira would be Gawan hiraself. Sangharaeshvaratii' 
had been won but a report halted the Coastal drive. A renegade 
had to be brought to book at once or the entire carapaign 
would be ruined by rebellion. “Perfidious Parkatapah had' 
withdrawn his head from the collar of obedience and raising the 
standard of revolt, had taken possession of the island of Goa. ” 
Gawan marched on Rajah Parkatapa of Belgaum. Before 
long he sent word to his Sultan to carne and witness the 
spectacle of surrender. Before the asserabled court, Gawan 
ordered the raja to open the gates of the fort and corae out 
to oíFer his submission. The Raja obeyed and approached the 
young Muharamad Shah for pardon, carrying a rope round his. 
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neck with which he tied hiraself to a pillar in front of the 
Sultan. Behind the raja followed his family and the whole 
■court with their families. The Sultan granted them forgiveness 
and conferred the fort on Gawan as a trophy. 

Gawan now sent 120 ships to attack Goa by sea, and himself 
moved down the ghats with troops enough to riiise any resis- 
tance. No fighting took place, and Gawan’s best general, Khush 
Kadam, was made governor of Goa. Vijayanagar was itself in 
fiuch peril that it was fifteen years before it made any attempt 
to recover Goa. This time it was Gawan’s old slave who carne 
to Goa’s rescue, and the tale deserves telling as the Adil Shah 
proved himself the greatest Muslira architect of Goan history. 

Among the slaves Gawan received from Ormuz was a 
bright-eyed scion of royal blood, half-brother to Mahommed II 
Avho took Constantinople in 1453, and the son of the mystic 
Murad II who broke the Christian backbone at the battle of 
Kossonov, by a princess of Sava near Teheran. Records 
rightly refer to him as the Sabayo. His mother, a Persian 
princess, made no raistake when she feared for the life of 
her child. Brother rising against royal brother had just 
'become an epidemic at the tirae in Turkey. Gawan was 
the kind of person to delight in noble promise in the young 
and here was a countryman who could come to count among 
the pardessis, his own staunch supporters. Gawan did not live 
to see his slave a king, but the Adil Shah was already Governor 
of Daulatabad, then became a trouble-shooting post given to 
a high pardessis to ward-oíF an attack from an angry Muslim 
father-in-law because the Sultan showed favour to a dexi Hindu 
■queen of his harém, (The Adil Khan himself had a Marathi- 
■speaking queen for whose sake he madeit a court language)., 
He was shifted to Bijapur when the execution of Gawan begaa 
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to stir a storm of revolt But revolt becatne superfluous when 
the fruits of rebeilion were ripe for the plucking without the 
rebellion, It can be said that the Bahami Deccan was really 
shared by its own governors as the pardessi successors. Most 
curious to note, however, is that the three whom the weak- 
kneed Bahami sent to frighten a recalcitrant governor of Goa 
were precisely the future Imad of Berar, Yusuf Adil Khan of 
Bijapur and the Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, who among 
themselves with a teraporary pittance to two rnore, extinguished 
the Bahamis. The open defiance was spearheaded by the 
remarkable Bahadur Khan Gilani of Goa, early in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. He had seized power when 
Kishwar Khan’s successor Nizana-uddin died, and cornered ali 
the enormous income that the Konkan coast was collecting from 
sea trade. Among his best booties happened to be the precious 
cargo, horses and ships belonging to Mahmud Gujara I, who 
took up the shocking piratry with Sultan Mahmud Shah,, 
theoretically Bahadur Khan Gilani’s overlord. When Gilani’s 
head was brought on a platter to the Sultan, the latter remarked 
he would have preferred to see the brave man standing ali ve 
before him to receive his forgiveness. We can be sure the three 
Shahs in temporary disguise who heard the regret heartily 
shared it with him. 

Bijapup was the Bahami bulwark against Vijayanagar from 
the inceptien of Hindu-Muslim confrontation in the Deccan.: 
The Adil Khan knew very well that his transfer was made with 
the hope that he would bear the brunt of Bahami destiny. He 
did, But he also appreciated that the son of Gawan’s murderer 
was no more Muslim than himself, and he could look after 
Allah’s glory, even better, if left to himself. So when the 
Sultan leagued with Vijayanagar to attack him, he convinced 
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Rajah Timraj of the Saikuvan Vijayanagar dynasty that he 
could pay him more, and crushed the isolated Sultan with the 
rap of his weighty hand. His feat was duly understood in Goa 
by the Gilani who was not a shadow of the namesake he had 
replaced. The Adil Shah of Bijapur thus added Goa to his 
püssessions as a fairyland gained by bold diplomacy. 

Who pictured Goa to him as a fairyland on earth were the 
Rumes. These too carne from Asia Minor, and had become 
an Indian replica of the fate-making Janissaries of the decadent 
Roraan erapire of the Constantinople phase. If not their 
opinion, they themselves raattered highly to Adil Shah, and he 
carne down to Goa to be obliging. But he soon found himself 
so deeply under the enchantment of this our dear land, that 
what he did for Goa remains a debt to be acknowledged. 
In one decade he made Ella more splendid as a city and 
fabulously richer than the Kadambas had made Govapuri in^ 
two centuries. As a seaport Ella eclipsed the most famous 
on the Konkan coast, for revenue it collected and for the farae 
it created as the haj centre to embark for Mecca. The Adih 
Shah planned the roads we still use, but the spaciousness which 
he filled with parkdine gardens and sumptuous ediíices has 
fadedeven from grateful raemory, except for those who know 
what Duarte Barbosa and the Milanese Varthema have described 
with open admiration. The shipyard he organized would alone 
have put Goa beyond comparison with any port of the time 
from Cairo to Amoy. The ruins which we can see today are 
only partly of his time, but they are in place. But for this 
shipyard, the Portuguese may never have come to Goa. So 
fateful proved this master project of Ysuf Adil Shah. 

Architecture is said to have been a passion with the xAdil 
Shah. Comparing the description of his Bijapur palace, giveti 
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'by Ludovico di Varthema, with the magaificence of the Sabaio 
Toyal residence lhat stood between the Cathedral and the 
'cemetry ws now see, the inevitable impression is that he had 
•set out to make Goa a world attraGtion. He lacked neither the 
imagination for it nor lhe means, but politics and the patronage 
of art are not an easy yoke to drive if one beomgs a Shah at 
■sixty. Nostalgia for his homeland seem to have inspirad his 
ohoice for a palatial villa, more romantic than protected, right 
■on the rocks in Panjim. It faced the mainland, but its Windows 
bared the bosom to the sea. The hind entrance of the Assembly 
fíouse today is twice deceptive, for it is only half the old struc- 
tiire made to look twice bigger, and reclamation has substituted 
the sea access with a marginal corridor of a public road. 
All the same, the Adil Shah’s villa is all we have historie enough 
to honour our handful of legislators. 

Corning after Gawan who had taken detailed interest in the 
fiscal organization of Goa and especially recommended our 
Comunidades, Yusuf Adil Shah enoouraged a local autonoray 
that worked through a pyramidal framework of taluka, mahal. 
somat, kargat and pargana. To witness to the antiquity and 
■success of this arrangement we still have the word tolluh used 
between bhattkars and mundkars, which seems to apply the 
•spirit of a Taluka to the systera of paying with a percentage of 
the yield for surveillence and care of a coconut grove. It was 
in the same spirit of self-government that Adil Shah employed 
Hindus for the topmost government jobs, and made his Muslim 
administration in Goa as Goan and creedless as would take 
■some centuries to happen again. Himself a man of integrity 
“he always warned his ministers to act with justice”, tells us 
Ferishta, completing his brief character sketch with these lines: 
“He invited to his court many learned men and valiant ofiíioers, 
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I from Pérsia, Turkestan, and Rum, and ais© eminent who lived'. 

I under the shadow of his bounty”. From other sources it is 

I known that he began to prolong his visits to Goa, and had two- 

[ palaces built.^^ne within the fort on the riverside, the other on 

the eminence near the present cathedral. In the annals of Goa. 
I Yussuf Adib Shah has the stature of an Albuquerque or a 

i João de Castro. 

The Rumes brought the Adil Shah to Goa and he played' 
royal host to them thereafter. Now, who were they ? A tourist^a 
history has also to be a history of tourists, and the Rumes were 
the íirst tourists to come to Goa, Others saw Goa in transit or 
I camehere oi>'business, but the Rumes are on record to have 

I made Goa their holiday resort. Writing in 1510 Tome Pires 

I transmits their gladness to find a land that could be Pan’s 

I oriental haunt, a land of shade with Miltonian foliage, crystal 

cool water murmuring from springs everywhere, fruit in abun- 
j dance, and of sweetness and luscious taste to ever remember. 

Seljukh Iconia was known as the kingdom of Rum, but the 
Rumes who became a force to be reckoned with in the Deccan 
of thesday were probably more Greek than Turk, though Arabs- 
I called the Ottomans Rumes. They were professional mercen- 

I aries of the same stock as the janissaries, raainly Greeks whO' 

, till late were known as Rumi in Turkey. “ Whoever has the 

rnost white men (Rumes) in this kingdom (Deccan) is the 
most powerful’’, wrote Pires. They regularly descended the 
ghats to enjoy their rest in Goa and made our land known as a 
paradise of peace and plenty. Blessed be lheir meraory for this 
early tourist propaganda for Goa! 

A harbour for a hundred ships at a time is what Goa is 
reported to have become under Adil Shah. Not only silting had 
brought decline on Govapuri, but a nationalist move towards the; 
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dose üf the Vijayanagara ruie appears to have diosen Ella for j 

the start of Goan capital. Muslim preference for the place was i 

known to Ibn Batuta, but nothing spectacular resulted from the í 

chatigeover till the Sabaio set his heart on it. Gaspar Correia 
summed up his research on pre^Portuguese Goa in these words: i 

“Goabecame one of the main centres of trade and commerce , 

on the West Coast, and many kings from far away countries < 

■were friendly to Adil Shah.” That was really a cosy understaíe- 
ment, The hundred ships were not on visita of friendahip. 

They created such a roar of lucrativa trade that publicity for 
■Gea as an entrepot on the eve of becoming an emporiurn spread 
as far and wide as wind-blown dazzling-white sails could take it. 

And that surely means international fame, if we keep in mind 

the constitution of the world then, when the only nations whose 

existence was granted by another were those who had mer- 

chandise tn prove it, That, in fact, is the reason why Goa is 

indebted to Arabs and Muslims who unremittingly and from the | 

remoteat times kept Goa on the maritime map, [ 

We cannot dose this chapter without some idea of who ; 

were these Muslims of Goa. Were they converts, or inamig- i 

rantsP Were they Shias or Sunnis? Yussuf Adil Shah was a 
'Shia. So were and are the Khojjas whose contribution of 
wealth continues to our day. The Margao Municipal garden is 4 

their gift. Both Shias and Sunnis ílocked to Goa at different 
times and swelled the colony of íslam that grew on the banks 
of the Zuari and of the Mandovi aocording to the contemporary ! 

business prospects of each of these places. One great immigra- 
tion decided to opt for Ela and the facile surmise of some | 

writer of history credits them with the foundation of that town. I 

The first big refugee batch appears to have come when Hajjaj, I 

ícalous governor of Iraq made it hot for Shias to remain. That : 


was in the early eighth century, and their lukewarm descendants 
would be among the peacemakers who won over the Ibn Batuta 
contingent to stay and multiply in Goa. Bhatiaras, Kassalas, 
Nalbands, Kaleigars, Rafugars, why not Nagarjis and Plakims, 
and possibly Momins, Rangaris and Manyars would easily be 
their descendants today. Sheikhs, of course, leave no doubt of 
their Arab origin, and Saudagars, Memans and Bohoras are 
•sinews of our Muslim business community. Sayads and Khojas 
form a dass apart among Goan Muslims, but there has never 
been bitter animosity among Sunnis and Shias in Goa. When 
Gawan’s victorious raarch receded from Honavar, local converts, 
whora the Vijayanagara no longer trusted, made a big exodus 
to Goa. They were known as Noiteas who prospered on the 
horse trade which they shifted to Goa, They were 400 families 
who came under Malik Plassein and convinced many others from 
Baticalem and Dabhol and Chaul to join them to make Goa a 
great horse mart. If the erroneous notion that a Portuguese 
surname means Portuguese blood is ignored, it can be said with 
truth that there is probably more Muslim than Portuguese blood 
in Goa, especially in certain strata of society that are numerous, 
if not prominent. 


The sixteenth century would fashion Goa into a land 
beyond recognition, but standing on the threshold of those days 
of a fundamental metamorphosis, Goa was already a placç of 
unique charm. Under the Persian gauze thrown over it by 
the Adil Shah, gliraraered a vista of Sindbad the Sailor’s 
dreams, turbaned traders sharing frantically the alchemy of 
riches; solemn imams, surrounded like group couriers today, 
lifting a foreíinger to point to the ships that would take them to 
Muslim jmmtàhti gnáüiúon and ehtitle them to add ‘ Haji” 
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for the rest of their lives; thronged quays to wave goodbye to a 
miscellany of VIPs, Should you now venture to climb the 
magic carpet for a city-tour, here is what Duarte Barbosa, a 
peaceful visitor, saw before Albuquerque was allured to serve 
local Hindu intrigue: “It (OldGoa) was inhabited by many 
Moors, respectable men, and rich merchants and other gentle- 
men.,. It was a place of great trade in merchandise. It has a 
very great port to which flock ships from Mekkah, Aden, Ormuz, 
Cambay and Malabar... This town was very large with goodly 
edifices and handsome streets and squares surrounded by walls 
and towers, There is a very big fortress in it, and in the 
environs many gardens and orchards of fine trees and fruits, 
and many pools of good water, There are many mosques and 
houses of worship. The country all round was full of fruit trees 
and well cultivated, and enjoyed much produce both from sea 
andland." 

Whatever the coming years may do with Goa, this was a. 
Muslim legacy, rich and rare, fully embedded, never lost, in the 
Goan inheritance. 
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Chapter Six 

FROM A KONKAN ENTREPOT- 
AN INTERNATIONAL EMPORÍÜM 

The third Jayakesi of Goa was about to declare himself 
emperor of the Konkan, when in 1179 A.D. the Pope finally 
addressed Afonso Plenriques as king and Portugal was born. 
Three centuries later, King Manuel descended to the river-edge 
to give a solemn farewell to Vasco da Gama nnder the shadow 
of the Tower of Belera, and the cadence of one of his sonorous 
sentences took in Christians and spices in one breath. Every- 
one understood the emphasis on spices, the scent of which 
steeled the soul of the sailors to dare ship-swallowing storms. 
Nobody misunderstood that Christians carne in for a mention. 
Crusading made the life-blood of the nation. Vasco da Gama, 
of course, knew the reference was to Prester John, of whora the 
spice market could not be ignorant, and it would be the ideal 
consummation of strategy if word could be got to him to put 
the hated Moor between two Christian fires. Vasco da Gama 
well underMood that the reference was to luck’s bónus and not 
to the main and immediate purpose of his heroic voyage, But 
misunderstanding needs so little, that there is a historical dogma 
well-entrenched among many whose scholarship is still a hand- 
maid of popular animosity, that proselityzation topped the 
Portuguese programme of sea adventure, These pages are for 
the tourist, and cannot be spared for rectifying opinions. Let 
scholars, however, enlighten themselves with the lact that when 
'success came to the historie voyage, King Manuel did not turn 
to the Pope for the reward of another Christian title to dazzle 
Cathülic Europe of the day, but assuraed it for himself with this 
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signiíicant w^ording: Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and 
Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Pérsia and índia.” 

It did not take the Portuguese long to ruin the name of 
Christianity in índia. They soon saw that terror was the price 
of trade monopoly, and even of secority for their purchases 
when stored at shore for the annual fleet of naus. It was the 
experience at Calicut and Cananor, no less than at Cochin,, 
which suddenly weighed as the deciding inspiration in Albuquer- 
que’s raind, when several honrs of debate off Anjediva, with 
Timoja on board, could not convince the officers that they were 
not being led into a trap when invited to capture Goa. That 
revenge for the shattering sea íight near Diu was being hatched 
in the shipyard Yusuf Adil Shah had enterprisingly set up on 
the Mandovi sounded too fantastic to be true, but sound argu* 
ment if true. Till early hours of the morning, pirate Timoja 
tried to stir the pirate heart of Albuquerque, with confidences- 
and assurances which the Portuguese took with the due dose of 
suspicion, since it was not by hearsay that they distrusted the 
cunning relative of the Queen of Gersoppa, but he had twice 
tried and lost corsair confrontation with Vasco da Gama him- 
self. Such a longstanding foe suddenly grown s© solicitous for 
the Portuguese interests was not convincing. But then Timoja 
went into topographical details; Goa was like an island that 
could be made impregnable from the mainland, and who dare 
question the supreme might of the Portuguese atsea? Then 
it is that it struck Albuquerque that if a part of what he heard 
was true, here was an unexpected answar to difficulties on the 
solution of which the íirst two viceroys were bitterly divided- 
Almeida scoffed at the idea of seaside forts to hide in and 
defend to starvation. But Goa could be a big enough piece of 
Indian land to capture, cultivate, and call one’s own, and where 
one could plan something to surpass Calicut and Antwerp toge* 
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ther. Hiding his motives, hnwever, Albuquerque pretended he 
shared the fear of a ruse which his officers harped opon, So- 
Timoja offered to lead with a good portion of his own pirate 
fleet, and the very next day was fixed for deparíure on their 
oombined venture. Timoja’s information was that the Muslim 
lion, Yusuf, was either dead or dying, but in anycase was away 
from Goa. In fact, Timoja had dose blood links in Goa and 
not all friendly, but at this time the Hindu conspirators had 
combined to get him to overthrow Muslim rule, beneficent 
though it had proved. Thus it was that the ships that came 
from Anjediva moved up the Mandovi wdth a guarantee of 
victory. A symbolic resistance at the entrance tip was all they 
had to silence, and just took over shipyard and city in the 
absence of Yusuf Adil Khan. It was March 1510, By mid-May, 
however, they were out, Yusuf landed a large force at 
Agaçaim, and the fleeing Portuguese were by the monsoon in 
the bay of Aguada. They would brave it and after collecting 
reinforcements that arrived at the end of the rains, they would 
take Goa again, this time with bloodshed and carnage, on 25th 
November 1510, the feast day of St. Gatherine of Alexandria, 
whose story can be seen in the raagnificent retable of the cathe- 
dral high altar. 


Albuquerque was so amazed to see Goa well planned, 
prosperous and incomparable, that he summarized his impression 
to the King by calJing Goa the rarest place in all this region. 
His words were, “a maior cousa destas partes”, literally, the 
greatest thing in this part of the world. He made himself 
much more explicít in hisJetter to King Manuel, written from 
Cananore on 17th October 1510: “Sogreatly does Goa matter, 
be it for our security in índia, or for the revenues we need, or 
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to obtain workmen, timber, iron, saltpetre, flax, rice, merchandise, I 

cotton cloth, and so forth, that in my opinion you will not be t 

able to keep hold of índia without Goa.” The Portuguese 

master-planner leaves no doubt that it is the financial and such 

like aspects, and not anxiety for planting his religious faith, 

that made Goa so desirable. Calicut was surely the model he f 

wanted to better. 

Muslim rule had sent some rich refugees to the south. 

Whether Tome Pires met them in Cananore or Cochin, it was 
from these Hindus, whose nostalgia for their homeland was 
vivid and unvarnished, that the author of the systematic 
account, called Summa Oriental, collected the details with 
which he has etched the Goa the Portuguese had taken over. 

He opens his Goan chapter with these words “ Now our road 
(Corning from the Red Sea, Arabia, andGujarat) takes us to 
the raagnificent kingdom of Goa — the key to the First and 
Second índia.” 

That is a reference to his own subdivision. The Deccan 
was the First Kingdorti. The word key, hovvever, was chosen 
with a purpose. He explains how both the Muslim and Hindu 
kings took their horses from Goa, since the Portuguese did not 
mind who was the buyer, provided the payment was prompt 
and substantial. The horse trade was in fact what had made 7 

Timoja Waste his rhetoric on Albuquerque, who took no fooling 
with such a rich source of revenue. Tomé Pires goes into the 
actual big figures this war sinew supplied the State. He then 
proceeds to extoll the importance of the ehipyard that was 
captured and is convinced that Goans made the best sailors 
of the day. Indeed, why not? (The Kadambas and the 
Yadavas made Goa agreat sea-base; Vijayanagar appointed 
a Goan the ‘ admirai ’ of his íleet ). Then he lists up the iteras 


in which Goa did, what he calls, a ” lavish ” trade, He draws 
a pictuie of loaded caravans descending with merchandise from 
the hinterland, of ships unloading from endless number of 
places, and in forms the King that this is only the beginning. 
He prophesizes that the brisk business of the Muslim ports is 
now fated to shrivel up, because Portugal has convinced bright 
destiny to pitch its tent in Goa. “The way is now open”, 
writes Pires, “ for Goa to become the greatest place in the 
world.” Herefollow a few quotations, to portray the Goa the 
Portuguese took over and raved about till it had enriched them 
enough to Win investment, a remnant of which the tourist sees 
standing in Old Goa today. 


IS no QouDC tnat tíie Moors groaned when Goa was 
taken. It was a place so arranged that in the space of a year 
the Moors could easily get together armadas there, such as íhey 
could not get in Suez in twentyyears. Some of these ships 
were taken in the rout of Goa and la ter went to Banda to bring 
cargoes of maze for us. Let everyone take good note that the 
Moors suífered a greater loss in Goa than they will endure 
when they lose Aden... 


The kingdom of Goa is the most important in índia. 
It is cmlized, having famous orchards and water, the coolest 
place in índia, the most plentiful in foodstuffs.... Cargoes of 

rice gofrombere, Great trains of oxen... come to Goa from 
distam kingdems in the interior...... Its trade was large. 

It always had a great many ships. It has a good port. Not 
only that butit was especially suited to the business of raising 
armadas, which was carried on here because of the wood and 
of the craftsmen. Also because it had plentiful supplies, and 
wasverystrong.... The kingdom of Goa lies in the heart of 

all índia. 
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“ The City of Goa is as slrong as Rhodes. It has four 
fortresses, very richly constructed, in the necessary places... 

“ The kingdorn of Goa had a large number of ships which 
used to sail to many places and were esteeraed and favoured 
■everywhere, because the Moor had all their power in the king- 
dom of Goa. The seamen were natives, because the kingdom 
of.Goa produces good seamen who can stand hard work,.. 

“ There are great many heathens (Hindus) in this kingdom 
of Goa. Some of them are very honoured men with huge 
fortunes, and almost the whole kingdom lies in their hands 
because they are natives and possess the land and they pay 
their taxes.... They are dever, prudent, learned in religion. 
A Brahaman would not becorae a Mohamedan even if he were 
made king. 

“No torment will raake the people of Goa confess to 
anything that they have done. They can bear a great deal, 
and when they are being tortured with different tortures they will 
die rather than confess anything they have made up their minds 
to keep to theraselves. And the pretty women of Goa dress 
well, and those who dance do so better than others in this part 
'Of the world," 

Even after allowing that the testimony recorded is of 
refugees who resented Muslira rule in Goa, the final picture of 
our ancestors must warm the cockles of a Goan haart. 

Writing between Septeraber 1511 and 1513, Tome’s sketch 
of Goa proves that by then the emporium was already a build- 
ing. The firststep was to deílect the major commerce that 
plied on theindian seas to Goa. For this, the system of sea 
permits was inaugurated by the Portugúese who ruthlessly 
enforced compliance to their condition of safety from their 
oondition of safety from their pirate dominance of the Indiaii 
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Ocean. The next step was to become the carriers ©f the 
ancient trade of the Far East with the Konkan entrepots, 
Calicut, Cananore, Dabhol and Chaul. The third step was to 
atrophy Alexandria, Cairo, and the Gulf outlets of Western 
trade, by allowing European traders to come East only on Por« 
tuguese ships or under their command. It will be a raistake to 
imagine the Dutch or the English bullied Portugal of the 
Discoveries. Even Antwerp, which means all the northern 
•countries as far as Denmark and the Baltic, was fed for nearly 
half a century by Portuguese enterprise. The peak of success 
reached a point when Portugal controlled trade between China 
and Japan for about twenty years. It was this global cornering 
of trade freight that made Goa a boomtown of business without 
a parallel in those times. 

It was now necessary to provide show-room to this concen- 
tration of worldwide commerce. I found Mfarques de Pombars 
Baixa in Lisbon to be inspired by Goa Dourada. But who 
planned Goa Dourada? Could it be the guilds of Germany 
which appear to have formed the blueprint in more than one 
comraercial centre in EuropeP Or was it Alexandria or some 
other Oriental town? The sooks of Damascus do recalí the 
ramifications and the very scene of the Rua Direita we are going 
to hear about. The basic design was to leave a Street or a lane 
to one line of trade, and thesestreets branched out in semi-circies 
with about where Gandhi’s statue stands today as the focal 
point. The Straight Road or High Street (Rua Direita) issued 
from a square in iront qf the archway near the riverside, and 
proceeded slightly tilting right till the second “ pillorínho" and 
up thehill to the faraous “gates" where the gentry lived in 
villas, numbering at least ten thousand. From the “ pillorinho " 
onwards the cobbled road ,is still visible up to the road-mark 
Portas da Moula ”. We also possess detailed accounts of these 
H 
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sl;reets and what they had to offer. The accounts come from' 
two so different persons as polished Van Linschoten, said to be a 
Dutch spy who utiJized the hospitality of the archbisbop’s palace 
to draw sketches and list up a variety of details, eommercial and 
otherwise, and the matter-of-fact French sailor Pyrard de Lavai, 
who also spent a few years in the city and commented on all hé 
saw of men, manners and the material world the eraporium 
mainly was. Their accounts are confirmed and supplemented 
by such a rainbow of eyes, that the history could be written as- 
an anthology of notes and letters written by English, Franch,. 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Italian, besides Portuguese, visitors of 
more than one profession and cultural calibre from each of the 
raentioned nationalities. 

Trade now poured in, and so did traders from everywhere 
of the then eommercial world. Aniong those given listing by 
name of country were Venetians, of couese, and Genoese,, 
Egyptians, Persians, Arabs, Armenians, before long Mnslims 
were convenientiy regarded as merchants (not Moors of the lot 
whom Albuquerque massacred with gusto) —Gerraans, Fiem- 
ings, English, Javanese, Bengalees, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Banyas from Cambay and Kaffirs from África. That certiíies 
Goa had become cosraopolitan. The significance must not 
be lost Here for once the wealth traffickers of the East and 
West meton one profitable footing and exchanged goods and 
ideas. They were themselves samples of different civilizations- 
and cultures, and brought with them skilis and patterns illus- 
trated by whatever they had to offer besides raw materiais or 
foodstuffs. The emporium in those days when bargaining 
rneant long residence was also the meeting^place of cultural 
influences, much unlike today when foreign tourists and Indian 
rourists troopin and troop out, influencing nobody and impressed 
by little they see, 
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The permanent international trade-fairin Goa of the golden 
days, reierred to as Goa Dourada (Gold>gilded Goa), fell into 
three comraeicially deíined areas. The Divar goldsmiths opened 
the Rua Direita which was otherwise, till the massive Miseri¬ 
córdia (about where the post office stands), mainly assigned 
to Wholesale business, and referred to as the Leilão or Auction 
Place. The bidding may not have been as maddening as in the 
Share-market of Bombay, but it was far more exciting, and 
could at times have been as murderous as lust for a face can 
make some men, for Kaffir slaves, said to have been reraarkable 
as much in their anatomy as for the skill with which they sewed, 
erabroidered and played musical instruments, were sold here 
very much in the nude. It is understandable, therefore, that 
this was usually a packed Street, which was, even without the 
slave attraction, worthy of this description by sailor Pyrard: 
■“This Street is very handsome and broad, fulh of shops of 
jewellers, goldsmiths, lapidaries, carpet seavers, silk mercersand 
other artisans, While the marked is afoot, there is such a 
crowd in the Street that one can hardly pass. In short, one sees 
there the wealth of the Indies in all kinds, andjewels the finest 
that can be seen.” 

In front of the Misericórdia was a multi-purpose raarket 
-square. Twenty-four shops lined the sides to provide rent for 
the benefit of orphans and widows, and the enclosure, a colourful 
íruit-market during day and a furtive c/ídr-bazaar at night, was 
■shared by nail-cuttsrs, hair-cutters, bleeders, reíined quacks as 
well as crude but able surgeons, side by side, we can be sure, 
with herbal dactors whose repute was built with good results. 
This square was also the hub of at least six streets, almost the 
pattern surviving today. In addition to being a sort of open- 
air operation theatre, it was also were corporal offenses were 
ipunished with the lash at the “pillory” (pillar of one stone) 
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which stood in the centre, with a police-station just opposite 
for ready justice. There is a model of this pillar about three 
■ Jiundred yards from Gandhi’s statiie on lhe Neura road. This 
was put up second and came to be known as the" new pillory 

One of the streets from “ Pelourinho Velho”, the one that 
stood in the market square, led to a sports ground with a ring 
for cock-fights. It was known as “Terreiro dos Galos ” 
(Cocks’ Esplanade) and in a corner of it arose the Church of 
Bom Jesus we see today. The connecting Street was known 
as Hatters’ Street (Rua dos Chapeleiros). Similarly, there 
were scores of streets usually named after what it sold; silks,. 
cottons, Chinese porcelains, Portuguese velvets, ready-made shirts 
and other clolhes “at prices withín range of poor people and 
evenslaves”, ladies’ dresses, ornaments, furniture, equipment 
from saddles to carriage wheels, shoes and crokery, But there 
traders important enough to have a Street named after them- 
selves, and the Banyan Street trafficked in piece-goods from 
Cambay andlprobably in many thiiigs more, for when the first 
Portuguese woman to get a tomb in Goa was given an exquisite 
niche in the Rosary Church up on the hill, the toúrist will see 
how Gujarati marble and style was the bereaved Govêrnor’s 
choice. Sopping folk were also well looked after, " Food of 
all kinds”, I am quotingfrom Penrose’s “Goa, Queen of the 
East ”, ‘ was usually sold in the bazaars and open Sqiiares that 
were scattered about thè city. Visitors were invariably struck 
witk the cheapness and abundance of everything; even at the 
Street corners there were open stands, where nativé cooks served 
up dishes of shéllfish, w i t h sanees and seasoriings” (Surely, 
there were Goa sausages too, ready and appetising, sandwiched 
in white bread màde of Goa swm 

A sense of superiority, which seems essential for the survival 
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of the West, sometimes allows its historians to fali into the 
incredible anachronism of comparing Goa Dourada to Antwerp 
with the supercilious complement that Goa was almost as great 
in its day. Simple history, however, should tell them that when 
Ghent had put London into insigniíicance and then surrenderedi 
to Bruges, this latter city bowed to Antwerp in its prosperous 
infancy at a time when Goa was an internatipnal emporium of 
full stature, It is true that the newiy found sea route turned 
the eyes of European business to these northern cities, but none 
was yet an emporium, much less an international one, with the 
Mediterranean oldsters stili not quite depleted of Eastern goods. 
But Goa was, from about the second decade of the sixteenth 
century to nearly the last quarter of the seventeenth, the super- 
market of the East and West, the world's biggest emporium for 
a spell of time, and the first truly international emporium in 
human history, taking in all the continents that then mattered 
from England to Japan. 

When the tourist visits Old Goa, therefore, jet not the 
lawns and colourwashed Churches make him ignore, he breathes ■ 
the air where two hundred thousand people once crowded this 
silent and empty township, that was a city with a narae that 
yielded rank to none from Constantinople to^ Peking in the 
■Orient; and was on the lips of the Oceident as an Ej Dorado • 
to be reached, to be seen and to become rich. 


There is another monumental memory as*jt-were tied to the 
-halFmile broken wall that meets you as you enter the historie 
portion òf Old Goa. You will be íold it is the Arsenal Wall. 
It once guarded industrial goings-on that spun the substance of 
a great secret. It is not easy ío believe that Bijapur or Vijaya- 
nagar, or for the matter of that Shivaji when he came along,. 
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.vere reallydeterred by the legend of Portuguese bravery from 
•tippling them into the sea, We will find that they developed 
a benign feeling towards these pirates from the West which 
must have a secret. I find it in the caparisoned horses that 
^vere sold in the Leilão, and fundamentally in the output of the 
fever-heat activity that was kept up, till prosperity petered out 

towards the end of the eighteenth century, behind this Àrsenal 

Wall, that has only survived to meet our eye, because respect 
for its archievement stayed the vandal search for building stone, 
avhich has obliterated even the outline of ruins of the historie 
glory that was Old Goa. 

Yusuf Adil Shah inaugurated his shipyard master-scheme 
'.hereabouts. Albuquerque seized, on the idea and enlarged 
both the enclosure and the naval planning with a vision that made 
it a formidable base as well as the mainstay of forraidableness. 
Did Yusuf want to build a fleet of ships ? Albuquerque built 
them bigger and added gunboats that could protect the fleet. 
For casting guns, copper was brought from Japan. The recipe 
for the gunpowder was one perfected in Portugal. Only the 
mastermen of each section and departnaent had to be imported, 
the rest of the skill was found to satisfaction among Goans. 
Two thousands men, at one time, worked in this Wagnarian 
Witches' Workshop to build galleys that oould carry a thousand 
men, to equip gunboats that escorted all the Portuguese trade 
along the Konkan coast, to forge weaponery and ship cannon for 
their own use and for sale to Indian princes, to manufacture 
.endless stocks of gunpowder to make sea-power eternal (wish« 
fully, of coursel), and to careen, to calk, to mend, to refit the 
■ocean-battered ships that arrived to keep up the sea drama in 
the Orient. Pyrard the-Sailor depiets the scene he saw in these 
wds: " It is a marvel to see the number of artisans working 
here in all materiais. Each of these. craftsmen has a grand 
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raaster who is a Portuguese, having command over those of only 
his own art; for instance, carpenters, raasons, blacksmiths,. 
master mariners, caulkers, gunners, founders, who all or mostly 
are Indians. It is the finest sight in the world to see the vast 
number of ships that are here, as well in the harbour as on the 
beaches. ” For security there were only two gates to this 
enclosure; one, near where the Dempo shipyard has its gate,, 
and another about midway of the wall we see below the 
Santa Monica Convent. 


If Yusuf Adil Khan was younger when he got enaraoured 
of Goa, he might have made it eclipse Caücut as an entreport 
and even won for Goa the honour of shipping the spark which 
lit up Southeast Asia into a Muslim doraain to our day, but 
he could not have made it into an international emporium. 
Destiny has its art, and even a hard-core pirate like Timoja 
served to transmute greed and threacherous genius into a 
magnificent contribution to the human ideal of joint venture.. 
There is probably no international emporium in cominercial 
history as exotic and spectacular as the one that made the 
golden days of gold-gilded Goa, Goa Dourada. 




KONKANI POEMS 


By R, V. Píiiidlt 

(Portugueseíranslationby Mukunda Kelekar) 

Bhmm-ieíi mhollem 

Bhum-ien mhollem 
“xim-ien mhozo 
jiv samko 
kuddkuddtta ” 

Surian mhollem 
“barai mhoine 
hanv tuka 
vot ditam ” 

Bhuim-ien mhollem 
" uballachera 
ang mhojera 
dhogdhogta ” 

Varean mbollera 
“bhoinni mhoje 
hanv tuka 
varo ghaltam ” 

Bhuim-ien mhollem 
“chear mhoine 
tanem jiv 
taneta.» ” 
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Moliban mhollem 
"bhieum naka 
zai titlem 
udok ditam ” 

Bhum-ien mhollem 
“ Mon’xadada... 
bhukek il’lem 
bhat dita?" 

Mon'xan mhollem 
“fukott dina... 
pon’nas pottin 
veaz ghetam!... ” 

A Terra Disse 

A Terra disse: 

“De frio 
Estou a tiritar" 

Respondeu o Sol: 

“ Dou-te 
O meu calor 
Todos os doze meses” 

Disse a Terra: 

“ O meu corpo 
Escalda no verão’’ 

Disse 0 Vento: 
■“Minha irmã, 

Dou-te a frescura 
Da minha brisa ’’ 


A Terra disse: 

“Sofro de sede 
Por quatro meses" 

Respondeu o firmamento 
“Nada receies, 

Dou-te água 
Quanto quiseres" 

A Terra disse: 

“Irmão homem 
Dás-me pouco de arroz 
Para matar a fome?" 

Respondeu o homem; 
“Não te dou 
De graça.., 

Exijo juros 
5000%!..." 

Sap Ukiabem 

Mhojem mon 
joga vegllem... 

Kiteantunch romna 
konnakuch gom’na 

aiz 

hanga romlem 
faleam thoim 
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Porvam 
ragar fugar 
zavn 

bhorkottot 
khoim pavlem 
konn zanna! 

Oxem mhojem mon... 

Varea voijea 
kupam sarkem... 
udka voilea 
lharam sarkem... 
sap uklabera! 

Mutável 

A minha mente 
Esquisita... 

Em nada .se prende 
Ninguém a compreende 

Hoje, aqui 
Amanhã, acolá 

Depois de amanhã 
Quem sabe 
Onde irá parar 
No vórtice do tempo! 

Tal é a minha mente... 

Come as nuvens do céu... 
Como as ondas do mar... 
Extremamente mutável! 


% 





Gaddlivachi Zaí 

“Gaddhov” ho pranni... 

sonvsarantlean 

nach zait zalear... 

“Gaddhva sarko” 

“Gaddhovponn ” 

“ Gordobhosvor ” 

“ Gaddhov ponchvixi ” 
hanché sarkem,.. 

Bhartachea 
soglea bhasamni, 
gaddhva voilean airiem 
sobit xobd-bhanddar... 

Ani “god’dha”, “gaddhov” 
hache sarkim khor vixexnnara 
apxinch 
na zatlim !.,. 

Ani, hea chear paianchea pranneanchi, 
Aplea kortupan 
khinna khinnak iad ditlea 
mon’xanchi tokhnnai 
khoinchea ntramni korchi... 
oso ek novoch “ bhaxik-prosn ” 
fuddle pillge mukhar 
uboravtoloü 
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O Burro 

Se 0 burro 
Desaparecer 

Do mundo. 

Rico vocabulário 
De todas as línguas 
Como: 

Burrice, asinino 
E os adjectivos 
“Burro! Asno” 

Hão-de desaparecer 
E os homens 
Terão a dificuldade 
De designar 
Com palavras 
Os homens 
Que pelos seus actos 
Fazem lembrar 
Aqueles quadrúpedes! 

Tachem Ghor Moddunk Tenklam 

Tachem ghor aiz moddunk tenklam... 

Kitleaxea vorsam fattira tem iriemxem aslem 
Ehellantlem ghor. 

Dixim-dixim vaddot ailam 
Vaddot ailam, toxem raoddot ailam... 

Ek vanso tannera bodlunk na 

Ek nollo ghalunk na. Novo ek khillo legit marunk na... 

Ghorak kuskuttacho vavr korunk na. 
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Tem ghoddlam toxem vaddlam 

Ani aiz poddunk tenklam. Roddunk tenklam! 

Ghor, toxem chokchokit dista... 

Voilean dhovo chuno chockchokta. 

Tonddar oddechem hansop lokhlokhta. 

Taka lagun bhitoriem kaim gom’na. 

Punn bhitor bnneadichea fatrancho pittho zala 

Vanxeank vaitti lagleat 

Nolle kochorleat 

Mani fopxeleat 

Tanche fas kuspeleat 

Zomin ustolea. 

Vountticher dhovo chuno asa 
Mhonnun kaim kollna, 

.... Bhitol’li ponntti minnminntta. 

Ti palonvk pavlea, 

Vonnttinchea chuneak polloun 
Soglim umedir asat... 

Punn ghor nimtak asa — 

Tem puraien poddunk tenklam... 

Tachi kudd zhoddunk tenklea 
Aiz ghor moddunk tenklam! 

Queda Iminmte 

Está para cair 
A casa dele 
Pequenina, anos atrás 
Mas que fora crescendo 
E hoje, está para cair 
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Nem uma trave foi substituída 
Nem uma telha, nem um prego... 
Nada se fez... 

A casa, nasceu, cresceu 
E hoje, está para cair 
Está para ruir! 

Apresenta bom aspecto 
Por fora 

Tem sorriso nos lábios 
Dentro, ruínas 
Os alicerces, em pó 
Traves carcomidas 
Telhas partidas 
Barabús ocos 
Chão roído 

Paredes caiadas de branco 
Por fora 

Ocultam toda a miséria 
O lar 

Vai extinguir-se 
Aparência ilusória 
Entusiasmo fictício 
A casa, por um triz 
Está para cair 
O seu corpo vai desabar 
Hoje, a casa está para cair 
Está para ruir! 



:i: 


■í 
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Ghor mi Gliorgtior 

Ghor mhonnche... 

Zolmak airiea khinna pasun 
Mornnacbi nimanni ghorghor lago meren 
Jea chear vonnttinche kaxint 
Moriis girgirta ... tem ! 

Tem ghor ? 

Tem koslem ghor ? tem pandrem... 

Popott, pandreant asta 
Tea promann 
Pandrea bhairui uririo... 

Khoim ek vochonastona... 

He tallier, te tallier 
Hea zhaddar, tea zhaddar 
Hea ranant, tea ranant... 

Khoim ek, uddonastona 
Ekasarko... 

Pandrea bhonvtonnich girgirot ravilfio 
“Popott konrre to 
Popott konrre to ” korit 

Zalearui taka 
Pandreantlo popottuch 
Mhonnchem poddttolem axiFlem, 

Punn...popott xanno. 

Pandrem uktem urot... 

Chukun legit... 

Tor to bhurr korun uddun veta, 

“ Konrreto, konrreto” chi 
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Pandreantli kori xikovnn visrun 
Portoi nisor’gant mellun gheta.... 
Apnnank, 

Mon’xachem mat toxem na. 

To khoim-i asum.M. 

Tachea monacho popott,... 

Chear vonnttinchea 
Aplea pandrea bhonvtonnim,... 
Girgirit ravta..., 

Nimanni ghorghor... lago meren.... 

Ghor ghor... mhojem ghor 
Mhojem ghor... ghorghor ghorghor.... 
Korit... 

Jiv vocho meren! 

A Minha Casa 

Que é uma casa? 

A casa é.. 

Ura caixão de quatro paredes 

Onde 0 homem 

Desde que nasceu 

Até 0 último estertor da morte 

Enclausurado fica. 

É casa isto ? 

Não. É uma gaiola.., 

Um papagaio 

Atreito à sua gaiola 

Não voando em liberdade... 

Não voando de ramo a ramo 
De árvore a árvore 
De mato a mato... 


] 

Não voando a parte alguma 
Girando em volta da gaiola. 

Palrando. 

Mesmo assim 
Seria 

'f Sòmente 

Um papagaio na gaiola, 

Mas. 0 papagaio 

I Voa em liberdade 

I O passado esquecendo 

í 

j Se, por acaso, encontrar 

I Aberta a portinha da gaiola, 

; Mas, 0 homem.. 

I Desde que nasceu 

; Até à morte 

j' Gira sòmente 

I Dentro das quatro paredes 

Da sua gaiola 

i Parlando. 

( “Casa.rainha Casa”..,. 

i Até à morte! 

.1 

i. 

I Uríolem Tem Rnp Dhoríolem 

Chonvor zhoddtta?.,. 

Bhieura naka! 

iriem. zhoddttolem... 
il’lem urtolem... 

Urtolem tem 
rup dhortolem 
rong ghetlem 
ani piktolera! 
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Formas Que Ficam 

Caem as flores?... 

Nada receies ! 

Cairão umas 
Outras ficarão... 

As que ficarem 
Medrarão 

Terão o seu colorido 
E 0 seu fruto! 

Bondeatichein Rogot 

FuPlim ek favtt 
ponchom’ lai rongachi 
tribhuvonantlean te 
ail’ie, sobha tanchi... 

To tambddo sugondhi 
sobit boro sallkacho 
ho bhangra vorkacho ' 
fuliElea mollbacho... 

Ti indrdhonuchi... 
iali ubi thoim 
lal mati ghevn 
vhanvta hi polle nhoim... 

Ti dhund iiottichea 
nakhttam voili methi 
bo gollpotticho 
gunz tambddo chhondi... 


To thorthorpi re 
kunvrinchea vonttando 
ho lozro anik 
lozkorea dolleancho... 

To duxtt tambddo 
ffiodePlea padxancho 
ho zolra ghetirie 
nove svotontrtecho... 

Ho soda ghusmottpi 
chidd’ddul’Jea raxttrancho 
ani sonvsarantlea 
tambddea her vostincho... 

Punn, golloit dukliam ho 
ospruxeavori konn ? 
hanga bosla kon’xak 
nodor sokoil korun?... 

Beddiank baiidiTlea 
bondeanchem hern rogot... 
hanga gotthevon poddlam 
ghannint babddem roddot!! 

O Sangue do Escravo 

Era uma festa dos vermelhos 

A qual assistiram 

Todos os vermelhos do Mundo. 

O vermelho perfumado da flor 
O vermelho áureo do céu matutino 
O vermelho do arco-íris 
E 0 vermelho do rio turvo 
O vermelho dos dedos pintados 
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O vermelho flamante da gravata 
O vermelho dos lábios pintados 
O corar da virgem casta 
O vermelho sanguíneo do poder insolente 
O vermelho róseo do nascer da liberdade 
O vermelho sufocante da luta nacional 
E todos os vermelhos do Mundo 

Mas, quando a festa começou 
Um vermelho infeliz foi visto num canto 
Era 0 cor do sangue dum escravo algemado. 


Koimak Kaim Naka 

Tum kunddo dita 
tum mhaka zai, 

Hanv unddo ditam 
hanv tuka zai. 

Tum konni dita 
tum mhaka zai. 

Hanv lonni ditam 
hanv tuka zai, 

Na zalear... 

Baink ratt naka 
rattak razu naka 
razvak kollxi naka 
kollxek udok naka. 

Udkak toll naka 
tollak tthai naka. 
Konnak konn naka 
konnak kaim naka. 



Sem Desejo 

Tu dás-me farelo 
Eu te desejo 
Eu dou-te pão 
Tu me desejas. 

Tu dás-me grão de trigo 
Eu te quero 
Dou-te manteiga 
Tu me queres 

Aliás. 

O poço não quer roldana 
A roldana não quer a corda 
A corda não quer calão 
O calão não quer água 

A água não quer o fundo 
O fundo não quer o leito 
Ninguém quer o outro 
Ninguém quer nada. 

Voimítickm Toüdd Bond 

Vonnttik 
kan asat? 

Asonant babdde ! 

Tichem tondd 
bond 

urosarki... 

Apli nit... 

Asli 

ki zali! 
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As Paredes íêm Ouvidos 


O Dinheiro 


Têm ouvidos 
As paredes? 

Não importa! 

Basta 

Que tenhamos 
Procedimento liso!... 
Para lhes tapar 
A boca 1 


A minha preocupação 
É 0 dinheiro... 

Ajuntar dinheiro 
Pelo dinheiro!... 

O dinheiro é o meu corpo 
O dinheiro é a minha alma 
O dinheiro é' a minha vida 
Até à morte... 


Poiso.... Poiso... Poiso 1 

Poiso koso korcho 
laglam mhaka dhean... 
Poiso ektthaim, 
poixea khatir 1... 

Poiso mhoji kudd 
poiso mhojem mon 
poiso mhoji jinn 
morosor... 

Poixear poiso kelo 
benkent bhorlo 
mellovpa khatir 
sorgsukh... 

Sukh uPlem benkent 
sorg gelo sorgar... 
dukh mhojea borabor 
dukham golloita! 


Ajuntei dinheiro 
Depositei-o num Banco 
Para ganhar 
A felicidade do Céu... 

A felicidade ficou no Banco 
O Céu foi às alturas... 

A infelicidade anda comigo 
A verter lágrimas 1 


Áíam Betího Fog’ Kiíeak ? 

(Mortoleachem Git) 

Nhovrean 
vhonklek vheli 
kuddin mornnak 
raall ghali 
atam bettho 
fog kiteak... 
nosto ndeog 
kiteak? 
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nattkantlo 
mog kiteak? 
moddeacho oso 
bhog kiteak? 

Fog naka chondrzoti 
baxing naka 
raannkam-motim... 
jinneche dis 
poddle fattim 
atam sogleo 
kallkheo rati... 
zoirjlem rogot 
zoJrileo kati 
atam koslim 
natim patim? 

Atam 

mhaka nhidundi 

bes boro nhidundi 

soglem 

visrundi 

mosnnant 

tharundi 

matient 

urundi... 

Atam tumchem 
kaim naka 
teim naka 
heim naka... 
atam tumchi 
iad naka 
hui naka 
hai naka.., 
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Pinddacbem tatt naka 
dorbhancho, tillancho 
araaneancho thatt naka 
jiveponnim 
soglem pavlem 
anik lanvchi 
vatt naka... 

Atam tumchem 
ghor naka 
bens naka 
bhatt naka,.. 
atam tumchim 
pokvannam 
patoll naka... 
datt naka.., 

Atam tumchem 
kaim naka 
kaim naka 
kaim naka! 

Para Qwê .? 

(Canção do Agonizante) 

O noivo tem a noiva 
O corpo desposou a morte 
Os festejos, o trabalho 
O amor, as formalidades ■ 

Para quê? 

Nada mais é preciso 
Nem luzes, nem ornamentos 
Os dias da vida já passaram 
Agora são as noites escuras 
Foi-se tudo, nada resta 
Onde persistem as relações ? 
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Deixai-me dormir, bem dormido 

Deixai-me tudo esquecer 

Deixai-me no cemitério, na terra fria 

Eu nada quero de vós 

Nem isso, nem aquilo 

Nem vossa memória 

Nem vossos lamentos 

Não quero missas nem exéquias 

Na vida tudo ganhei 

Nada mais desejo 

Não quero nem casa nem bens 

Nem manjares deliciosos 

Nada desejo nessa hora 

Nada, nada, nada! 

Ghoííiraeíi Devaiik Dille Odliikar 

“Chamarachea Devak 
khettranchi puza! ” 
hi mhonn khori ? 

Khori axirii 

Purtugezanchea 

tempar. 

Ani aiz? 

Aiz, 

Bharti’a 
Rajghotínnen 
sarkoch 
odhikar diía 
tetkis kotti 
devank... 


Aplea 

trecheallis kotti 
bhoktam koddlean, 
zai zai 
te torechi 
puza 

korun ghevpacho! 

Direitos CoEStitiicionais 

“ Ao Deus dos farazes 
Oferendas de alparcas?” 

— Dizia-se no tempo dos portugueses. 

Mas hoje? 

A Constituição indiana 

Dá direitos iguais 

A trinta e três crores de deuses-.. 

Para receberem oferendas 

Dos seus quarenta e quatro crores de devotos 

Como eles quiserem! 

Chondradio Boil Xingaddo 

Chondra tujem 
tez nitol] 
jivak mhojea 
laita pixem... 
punn baba 
prem’ tujem 
aiz oxem 
faleam toxem !... 
aiz rup 
punVechero 
raonak mhojea 
bhulovn veta... 
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faleam boil 
xingaddo 
" foin ” korun 
xingar gheta!... 
horxim tujem 
soglem borem 
rup, dekh 
chal bori... 
ekuch vaitt 
preraachi 
rit raat 
zoga bhairi! I 

A Lua 

Lua, 

Teu brilho suave 

Torna o meu ânimo doido... 

Mas 0 teu amor 

Inconstante! 

Lua cheia 
Um encanto 
Mas dias depois 
Um touro bravo 
Com chifres em riste... > 

Lua 

Tu és bela e boa 
Em tudo 

Menos numa coisa — 

Na inconstância 
Do teu amor! 


ViskoII Dantaiichi BoimiIIiobíi 

Jibe... 

visko!) dantanchea 
pandreant 

zolmbhor ghusraottop 
tujea 

noxibant ailam P 

Haddacho nett 
naxil’lea 
tujea pateak 
soteachi 
dhar asot 
zalear... 

Bot’tis baskoÜanche 
chirebondi 
bonnkhonnintlean 
tuvem uloll’lem 
ek ek utor 
papie... 

zog moge ; 

jikhun dhortolem! 

Prisão dos Dentes 

Ó língua 
É a tua sina 
Passar a vida 
Na prisão dos dentes? 

Se a tua lâmina mole 
Tiver 0 fio da verdade 
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A palavra 
Que tu proferires 
Através da prisão 
Será acolhida 
Pelo mundo inteiro! 

Pettli Thoim Pettli 

Mhojem mon... 
zoxi 

ujeachi kitt. 

Zoim poddli 

ani porzolLli.M 

thoim homkonn pettlem. 

Onorth zalo... 

Zoim 

poddli 

punn palovli... 

Thoim 

urio 

thonddgar 
gobor! 

A Minha Mente 

A minha mente 

É, I 

Como uma faísca 

Que caiu 
Num lugar 
Chamejou 

E foi um holocausto... 


j' 

f 
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Foi um desastre 
Noutro lugar 
Caiu e extinguiu-se... 

Lá ficaram 
Frias cinzas! 

Punn’io Veíalem Ponddhrek 

PuniPio vetalem 
Ponddhrek... 

Vattent taka 
Pap meirilem. 

Khandar hat 
ghalun tannem 
hansot hansot 
punneak mhollem... 

Aichi rat 
dogaim zannam 
dhormxallent 
devum-ia... 
faleam utthun 
nhavon dhuvon 
Deva-dorxon 
ghevum-ia... ” 

Punnaan matso 
vichar kelo 
/ anik mhollem 
“zait zait...” 
monant khorench 
taka dislem 
“pap kitem 
iílem vaittP ” 


I 
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Dogaim zannara 
sogli rat... 
hansiim nachlim 
khidoiriim... 

Dusrea disa 
disbhor 
dogaim sust 
nhidirJim... 

• •.ten’na posun 
aiz meren 
punnean Devak 
chounk na... 

Panddurong 
husko kaddtta, 
“Punn’io bhettek 
ieunk na!... 

Punn’ío kiteak 
ieunk na?'*... 

A Virtude Peregrina 

Ia em peregrinação 
A virtude.., 

No caminho 
O vício encontrou. 

Este, sorridente 
Amigável, 

Disse à virtude: 
Passemos a noite 
Na estalagem. 
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Dia seguinte 
Manhã cedo 
Após um banho 
Vamos visitar 
Os deuses... 

A virtude reflectiu um 
E disse: 

“Pode ser...” 

De si para si 
Pensou : 

O Diabo não é 
Tão feio 
Como 0 pintam 

Noite inteira 
Os dois 
Folgaram 

Dançaram e riram... 

Em orgia 
O dia seguinte 
Passaram 
Era sono pesado 
Desde então 
Até hoje 
A virtude 

A Deus não visitou... 

E Deus, à espera, 

Pensando*. 

“A virtude ainda „âo veio. 

Porquê será?” 
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Bhaxek Lagan Dusman ? 

Tum ani hanv 
dogui bhav-bhav... 

Bhaxek lagun 
Dusman zaleat! 


Inimigos Pela Língua ? 

Tu e eu 
Irmãos somos... 
Inimigos tornamos 
Por causa da iíngua! 


TacSioch Ho Onior Dex 

Rogtan thothopil’Ji 
Zoinchea, bhuiera voili 
axirii dor ek paira-vatt... 
duk’han zollttalim ani 
kallzaim... ghoraghorant... 

Kustali, 
moniszat zoim 
bondeponnachea rebant... 

Mhatmo ek, zolmolo thoira... 

...doia korunnecho mhasagor,.. 
divn zannem kalJzantlem 
aplea... 

sot’ea, doia, prem’, povitrtai 
kxoma.... hanche vhodd xikovnnechem... 
omrut, omor sonjivon,.. 


I 
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utthoile, kotti kotti 
moddeantie, monis nixprann... 
dollidrantlean... 
norkantleari... 

•Unch ubarun guddi, 

gondhavori apun zhorun... 

guddi suotontrtechi... sroma-protixtthechi 

teag-viragachi... 

Vhoi vhoi... 
tachoch ho 
omor dex 
...Tachoch ga 
omor dex. 

Terra Imortal 

Terra ^ 

Onde os caminhos 
Ensopados em sangue 
Os corações ardendo 
Em tormentos... 

A humanidade 
Apodrecendo 
No lodo da escuridão 
Em cada casa... 

Ali, naquela terra 
Nasceu um Mahatma... 

Mar de amor e de caridade 
que do íntimo do seu coração 
Deu 0 néctar, a vida imortal, 

Os ensinamentos 
Da verdade, caridade 
Amor e dedicação 
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que fez reviver, 

Milhões de cadáveres 
Ressurgir 

Da pobreza e do inferno 
Bem alto conservando 
O estandarte da Liberdade 
Como 0 sândalo 
Exaurindo-se 
O prestígio da liberdade, 

Do trabalho, da abnegação 
Exemplificando... 

Sim, sim... 

É dele 

Esta terra imortal 
...E dele 

Esta terra imortal!... 


Matxíin Amruí 

Zoim zoim 
mhoje jinnentlea 
odhormanchea 
mhasagrant 
hanvem ken’nach 
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hat divn 

matso sambairio 
bnddtteleak 
voir kaddlo 
upaxeak 
unddi dili 

xinnleleak 

maiechem iPlein udok 
nirxebleak 
axa dili 
kallkhant 

dhoddpoddttolea fuddeant 
matxi 

ponntti pettovn dovobli 
zoim zoim 
mhonnun 

onath dolHdream khatir 
mhojea ontoskornnachim 
ghotftt dhampiUlim 
fatranchim kovddam 
uktim korun... 

tantunlem 

chimttibhor monisponn 
hanvem vanttlem 
thoim thoim 
omrutache 
molle furie. 

Herara kodden 
mhoje jinnechem 
reb zalem! 
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Um Pouco de Néctar 

No mar da irreligião 
Da minha vida 
Momentos houve 
Em que 

Amei um desgraçado 
Amparei um desvalido 
Salvei um naufragado 
' Dei pão a uma faminto 
Dei consolação a um aflito 
Esperança a um desesperado 
Luz a ura perdido nas trevas- 
Abri as portas do meu coração 
E dei largas à minha humanidade. 

Então, jardins de néctar floriram... 

Noutros momentos 
A minha vida foi um pesadelo.,, 

Nove Torechem Kalliz 

Eka girestan 
aplem kalliz 
ek favtt... 

poixeank revddavn 
benkent dovohlem. 

Ani 

ten’na posun... 

kallzanchea zagear, 
to ghevn bhonvta tem ? 

Tem! 
chekbuk I! 
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Um Novo Coração 

Um rico 
Uma vez 

Depositou 0 seu coração 
{ Num banco 

Juntamente com o dinheiro 
i E... 

Desde então 

i 

I Ele anda 

Com 0 livro de cheques 
Em vez do coração... 

Uzvaddant Mat Tem Nam 

Mhojem kalliz... 

■; Divlent asa 

;.| telant asa 

I vatint asa. 

i Uzvaddant mat 

1 tem nam ! 

? 

1$ 

O Meu Coração 

O meu coração... 

U Está no candelabro 

T No azeite 

T No pavio 

! Somente 

Não está na luz! 

1 ' . 19 

i . . 
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Adhar Sutílo Mhennítockucli 

Mhonvarechera raenn 
koddoit kaddtta. 

Pettoit petdtta. 

Oddit oddtta. 

Rochoit 

mhonv santthoita. 

Punn 
godd tem 
bhito]’]em mhonv. 

Mennak 
ruch na. 

Uzvadd 
dita ti, 

mennacheach adharan 
kaina asna, 
ti vat 

Menn nhoi, 

Menti tem menn 
mhonv tem mhonvoo 
menn tem menn 
vat ti vat... 
zoxem hem menn 
toxem mhojem mon. 

Mhojea monachean 
mhonv , 

santthovum iet. 
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Vaíichea 

adharan 

koddun 

uzvadd divpak 
vatik 

palov divum iet. 

Punn 

apunn zollun 

atm’bolidanacho 

adorx 

divnra nozo. 

Oxem mhojem mon. 

Koddpi. 

Zollpii bi 
iPlenxem 
dusrea borabor. 

Punn to 
adhar suttlo 
vaticho 
Id porteim 
koddchera soddtta 
zollchern soddta 
ani polleta 
zavunk 
asa toxeira 
gotthun 

ghotftt ghotdtt ghott’tt 
oxem mhojem mon! 


zavum nozo, 
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Sem Amparo 

A cera da colmeia 
Derrete e arde 
Molda-se e adapta 
E 0 mel abarca, 

Mas é doce o mel 
E não a cera 
A cera 

Não tem sabor 
O que dá luz 
Com 0 auxílio da cera 
E' 0 pavio 
E não a cera, 

A cera é diferente 
Do mel e do pavio 
-™Assim a minha mente. 

A minha mente 

Pode abarcar o mel 

Mas não pode tornar-se doce. 

A minha mente 
Pode dar auxílio 
Ao pavio 
Para dar luz 
Mas ardendo 

Nào pode dar um exemplo 
Do sacrifício, 

Da auio-imolaçàü. 
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Assim a minha mente 
Derrete e arde 
Com a ajuda 
Dos outros. 

Mas sem ajuda 
Ela deixa de derreter 
De arder, 

E torna a ser 
Outra vez 
Fria e dura. 

Assim é a minha mente! 

Chimttibhor Prií 

Tuji mhoji prit 
san kuddi iedi 
dervôntthea bhair 
dixttuch na! 

Uma Pitada do Amor 

O teu amor 
E 0 meu 

Pequenino como um pequeno quarto 
Sem visão 
Fora da janela.., 

Eksari Gií 

Tujem mhojem git 
konnak ruchtolem... 

Soglem songit 
ek-suri! 
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Canção Monótona 

Um espelho mágico 
Convexo 

Canção 

Existe 

Um só 

Tua e minha 

Quem a apreciará? 

No mundo — 

É monótona ■ 

É 0 espelho 

Toda a toada! 

Do olho humano!! 

Ojapacho Harso 

10 Nombor Soiipak 

Dusreachea 

; Sonvsarantlea 

dolleantlea 

soglea 

kusllachem poddbimb... 

vikhallea vostink... 

Musila iedem 

Devan 

L ek favtt 

korun dakhovpi 

nombor ghale. 

ojapacho 

convex harso... 

, Nombor poilo 

Jogant asa... 

1 Tannern dilo 

'' mon’xachea 

to 

suvarthak, 

íokkot ekuch! 

Mon’xachea 

Dilo dusro 
visvas-ghatak. 

dolleachol 1 

Tisro tachea 

Espelho Mágico 

Um espelho 

dusvasak. 

Cbovtho poddlo 
naddponnacher... 

Que refíecte 1 

panchvo meirio 

Uma partícula 

paddeponnak... 

Do olho alheio 

Magni 6 cando-a 

Kuddniiattemponn 

Como uma trave 

zalem sovvem... 
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Satvem ravlem 
chaddiallemponn. 

Atthvo nombor 
favlo 

Bailanchea xindollponnak. 

Bailanchea xindollponnak. 

Mon’xanchea 

modandhponnak 

gavlo 

novvo!... 

Melloide pollovn 
oxe bhoxen... 
poile 

novui nombor 
mon’xam modleach 
vikhamni... 
sorop samko 
nirxelo... 

Ani laglo 

dukham gollovn roddunk... 
Jogant... 

doruch ü]’lona dekhun 
aplea vikhak... 
sonvsarantlea 

vhodd‘vhodd vikham modim. 

Ten^na lagim korun kakullttin 
Devan 

nombor maFlo... 
sorpa mathear.., 
nimannea 

lOvea ankddeacho ! 


O Número Ü) 

Dcüs 

Bma vez 

Deu números 

As coisas venenosas. 

Coube 

O número um 
À ambição humana, 

Dois, à traição, 

E a sua malquerença 
O número três, 

À intrujice 
O número quatro. 

Cinco 
Ao ódio, 

À inveja 
O número seis, 

Sete 

À intriga, 

À leviandade feminina 
O número oito, 

E nove 

À arrogância do homem. 
E vendo 

Que os primeiros 
Neve números „ 

Foram ganhos 
Pela peçonha humana, 

A cobra 
Desesperou... 
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E começou 
A chorar... 

Porque não tinha valia 
O seu veneno 
Perante outros maiores. 
Então Deus, 
compadecido, 

Marcou sobre a sua cabeça 
O último número 
O número dez! 

Faítik lad Zai 

Fattik 
dolle nant ? 

Nasunt babdde 

Aple fattsun 
ievpeanchi... 

iad 

aslear puro... 
odd 

aslear puro! 

As Costas 

Não têm olhos 
As costas ? 

Não importa. 

Basta que tenham 
Amor e simpatia 
E atenção 
Pelos que vêm 
Atrás! 
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Jinnek Suvadticli Alio Na 

Mhojem mon 
zoso mittha konn. 

Jinnechea 
jea jea gozalimni 
hanvem 
khup thoddem 
mon ghalem... 
teo 

mhojeo mhakach 
ollnni 

pochpochit lagleo. 

Zaníunt 

tem chodd ghalem 
tec zaleo 
khar khar 
agor. 

Ani 

khoinchech gozalint 
ken’na hanvem 
distak dist mon 
na ghaTlean 
jinnek mhoje... 

Aiz meren 
suvaduch 
ailo na! 
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Sem Sabor 

A minha mente 
E’ um grão de sal 
Nas coisas da vida. 

Onde a rainha mente pouco entrou 
Ficaram insulsas, 

Nas que entrou 
Em demasia 
Ficaram salgadas, 

De modo que 

Por falta duma medida, 

Duma proporção justa 
A minha vida 
Ficou sempre 
Sem sabor 1 

Vochot Thoim Mest 

Moder asa... 
vochot thoim mest 

Padri asa... 
vochot thoim fest! 

Em Toda A Parte 

Tens madeira? 

Há carpinteiros em toda a parte. 
Há padres? 

Festas em toda a parte. 
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Herancbem Gheit Xinnie Ga 

Tuje mhoje hat 
dan xikle na... 

Heranchench gheit 
xinnie ga 1 

As Nossas Mãos 

As nossas mãos 
Não aprenderam a dar 
Só de receber dos outros 
Ficaram cansadas 1 

Sodani Amcbo Dheas 

Sodam amcho dheas 
ekmekam khatir... 

Aple poltoddi 
dixttuch na 1 

O Nosso Anseio 

Para nós dois 
O nosso anseio mútuo... 
Nada vemos 
Para além de nós! 

Kallkhacbe Vatte 

Sodam amche paim 
kallkhache vatte... 



Uzvaddak fattim 
ghalun ga 1 
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Camiiilio tos Trevas 

Para o caminho das trevas 
Vão os nossos passos 
Costas voltadas 
Para a luz! 

Vochoí Ttoim Hat 

Paim asa 
Voohot thoim vatt 

rag asa 

vochot thoim fatt 
vikh asa 

vochot thoim ghat 
prit asa 

vochot thoim hat. 

Mãos Em Toda A Parte 

Tens pernas? 

Caminhos em toda a parte. 
És iroso? 

Tens costas em toda a parte. 
Veneno ? 

Traição em toda a parte, 
Amor ? 

Mãos em toda a parte. 


Raiiiachi Vatt Poílet... 

Minak lagun 
Goeant khorench 
kitem zalam... 
ani 

Goenchea fatranchera 
bhangor zavn 
khoim liplam... 
tem 

hanv sarkem 
nokilom 
mat... 
dha bara 
vorsam fattim 
axiriea 
Goenchea 
boreach 

bhangra sarkea 

mon’xancho 

aiz 

khoreoch 
ohiPle bhoxen 
fatri zavn poddleat! 
Ramachi vatt poilet!! 

À Espera de Rama, 

As minas 
Fizeram de Goa 
Não sei 0 quê 
As pedras 

Em ouro transformadas 
Não sei. ■ 
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Mas uma coisa eu sei— 
Homens, que anos atrás 
Eram de oito 
Hoje estão feitos pedras 
Como a Ahilia 
À espera de Rama !! 

Mudol 

Tujem mhojem natem 
udarchem khatem... 
veaz urum... 

mudol íori, 
buddoum naka! 

O Capital 

A relação, tua e rainha 
É uma conta a crédito. 
Que fiquem os juros... 
Mas não deixes 
Perder o Capital. 

Tttji Mhoji Softa 

Tuka mhaka sot’ta 
betthi dilea Devan... 

Chepirieank chepun 
uddovpak! 


i' 

I- 



I 


0 Nüsso Poáer 

A ni)S 0 poder 
Por Deus lo! ccncedido.... 
Para oprimir 
Os oprimidos 1 

Faírachi Puza 

Tují tidit?]! ühokti 
Dev khosncho laritunt! 

Fatrachi puzi 
fatrakl! 

Adoração da Pedra 

A adoração, tua e minha 
Sem a presença divina 1 
Somos pedra 
A adorar outra pedra! 

Oxi Bail? 

HottTt koso korcho... 
ken’na korcho.., 
kitea khatir korcho... 
hem khobof asim legit... 

jinnetn ken nach hoíttt 
kalho na... 

Oxi bail 
tumi polielea? 

Khorench ? 
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Magir tuffii... 
fotti uloitat! 

Uma Tal Mulher ? 

Conheceis vós uma mulher 
Que, sabendo 
Como, quando e porquê 
Da teimosia 
Nunca teimou? 

Vistes uma tal mulher ? 

Realmente? 

Pois! 

Os senhores estão mentindo. 

Khoreachi Ruch 

Jibek hadd na? 
naslear upkarta... 

Khorem, khottera, parkhupachi 
ruch aslear puro! 

O Sabor da Verdade 

É mole a língua ? 

Não importa. 

Que tenha o critério 
De distinguir 
A verdade da mentira. 

Tanto basta. 


í 
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Tujer ImMlm Moii Mhogelem 

Kens tuje 
rexma kalle... 
anik dolle 
mollba-nille 

íujea vontthanr 
rcton abolem... 
dantar hansre 
mogre kolle 

chalint tujea 
hornna challe... 
nodrent mogachem 
sallkam-zallem 

poleanr tujea 
gulabam jhele..^ 
utrant mhovall 
sallore ule 

dekhun oddlam 
raon mhogelem... 
tujer zoddlam 
mon mhogelem... 

Estou Eaamorado 

Teu cabelo 
Preto de azeviche. 

Teus olhos 
Azul do céu. 
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Teus lábios 


“Abolim” vermelhos 



A Cabeça do Investigador 

Teus dentes 




Botões do “ mogrins ” 



Um punho fechado 

0 teu andar 



Vale “Iaque e um quarto 

Da coroa selvática 


Lá diz 0 rifão. 

0 teu olhar 

1 

HF/ 

0 ditado prova 

Lótus de Amor 



Que em Goa 

Rosas no teu rosto 



Havia bancos 

Rouxinol na tua fala 

i 


Desde tempos remotos 

Estou apaixonado, 


i . 

Porque... 

De ti enamorado. 



“Um Iaque e um quarto" 



j 

í: 

Não poderá caber no punho 

Sonvxodhkache Toklechi Dhanv 


\. 

A não ser 



if' 

Em um cheque do banco! 

“Dhampirii mutth 


!■' 


sovai lakhachi” 


\ 

Vikto Mog 

hi mhonn... 


jj ■ 

Poixe dilear khoim 

Samki 



soglem melltta nhoi? 

puraton kalla posun 



Soglem 1 

Goeant 




benko asleo 



Mog legit? 

mhonnpachem 



Mog legit melltta... 

sid’dh korta. 

-4- 

rogant ghoUoirio! 1 

Kiteak... 







Amor Comprado 

Sovai lakhachi 




Tokkom’... 



0 dinheiro 

cheka bogor... 



Compra tudo! 




Tudo. 

Dharapirie rautthint... 



Até 0 amor? 

her koxech bhoxen 



Até 0 amor... 

ravpachi na ! 



Envolto na desgraça!! 
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BMtreafaddem? 

Bhitrea fattim... 
brohm-rakxos, 

Ani fuddem.,.? 
fuddeim bi... 

E Adiante? 

O medroso, 

Tem 0 demónio 
Às costas. 

E adiante? 

Adiante também! 

Ctiiratíe ledi Sfliíí 

Tuji rahoji dixtt 
Kitli sonkuchit... 

Ghiratte iedi srixtt 
nirmann kelea! 

Um Míiido Minúsculo 

Minúscula visão 
Tua e minha 

Minúsculo mundo 
Do tamanho dela! 
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Zoddum Nakaí 

Hanv 

Goribacho konno... 

Mhaka 

Moddum nakat, 

Hanv 

Tache pejecho 
Buddkulo... 

Mhaka 

Foddum nakat 
Bexttench patok... 
Zoddum nakat. 

Não Façais 

Sou 0 esteio 

Dos pobres 

Não me despedaceis 

Sou a panela de canja 
Não me partais 
Não ganheis 
A maldição 
Sem graça. 

Chondrachea Polear Khoíam 

Chondra puta 
sado pollovn 
konnem tuka 
xingam lailim ? 
tüjea nitoll 
polear koxim : 
kallim kallim 
khotam ailim ? 
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Dhortoren Umo Gheílo 

Umaxechea 
kallkhe rati 
dhortori mhojea 
mhorenat aili 

rahaka ghott’tt 
vengent dhorun 
poleak vontlhanchi 
raati laili! 

A Lua e A Terra 

Ó Lua 

Quem manchou 
A tua simplicidade? 

Quem imprimiu sinais negros 
No teu rosto imaculado? 

“ Na noite escura da Lua Nova 
A Terra aproximou-se de mim 
Apertou-me num abraço 
E beijou-me o rosto 1 

Teo Opurbaiecheo Bailo 

“ Ragar ge fugar ” 
zali ki 
ghovan dil’li 
iriixi 

katli khavn... 


/' 

í 


Í: 



I 
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Randni kodden bosun 

fus korun 

hanspi 

opurbaiechea 

bailancheo 

gozali... 

Bhurgeponnant 
khub favttim 
aikoFleo. 

Toxe torecheo bailo 
om-hom... 

Katleo (!) 

Khoim mellttat kai!! 

Aquelas Mulheres 

As mulheres 
Outrora 

Quando zangadas 
Sorriam por um presente 
Do marido. 

isto eu ouvi 
Na minha infância 

Onde existem 
Tais mulheres? Digo mal 
Onde existem 
Tais presentes? 
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Moh Mhojem Chovkoni 

Mitthache konniek 
olsann Jagli... 
tevli, virgollNli. 

Votachi matxi 
hun’sann lagli... 

Portii zali 
chovkoni... 
chovkoni. 

Vanttkulii nhoi 
gullguliit nhoi 
puraien chovkoni! 

Virgolltta 

kiteantüi... 

íen’na 

akar lipoita... 
oni suvad legit 
divn uddoita 
angcho. Aplea... 

Zatunt virgolltta 
takach. 

Ani kuxin sorta... 
ten’na, sorta kuxint... 
kotthinn... 
khoddboddit zavn. 

Ghevn borabor... 
angchim tasaim bi... 
dharechim 
ani kharsannichim. 

Toxem rahojem inon 1 


A Minha Mente Quadrada 

O grão de sal 
Derrete ao contacto 
Da humidade 

Ao contacto do sol 
Torna-se quadrado 
Outra vez... 

Não redondo, não liso 
Mas perfeitamente quadrado. 

Quando dissolve 
Perde a forma 
Dá sabor ao líquido 
Onde se dissolve 

Quando sai 
E outra vez quadrado 
— Assim é a minha mente 1 

Denít Tuíftta... ? 

Fula... 

dentt tuttkta? 
tuttundi 

Tol sutthta ? 
suítundi. 

Konn tori 
sui romta ? 
romundi. 

Dor bandta? 
bandundi. 
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Jhelo zavn 
Deva mathear 
poddttolem... 

Prosad mhonnun 
vantt’tto]em! 

A Flor 

Ó flor... 

Vais cair ? 

Deixá-lo 

Alguém te entala? 
Deixá-lo. 

Alguém te prende 
Deixá-lo. 

Serás um ramalhete 
Sobre a cabeça de Deus 
Terás o previlégio 
De ser adorada! 

Ó flor... 

Alguém te entala? 
Deixá-lo. 

Hanv Ason 1’hoim U 20 

Ujea khatir 
zoxi randon 
toxem mliojem ghor. 

Aiz hanga 
faleam thoim. 

Konn re zannam 
Porvam khoim! 


f 





Kudintlea ujeache 
mhoje panchprann 
jea jea zaguer 
mhaka fulounvche asot, 
tea tea zagear 
ubaririi 

chear vonntti fatranchi kas 
va chear raeddi chuddttanchi miras 
mhonnche mhojem ghor. 

jea jea khinnak 
je je tallier 
ghontterache 
poddvent, mallier 
va ranavonant 

mhojea monacho 
panchvo mor 
romtolo gomtolo 
gaitolo roddttolo 
uddtíoio poddtolo 
nachtolo 
ani hanstolo.., 

Ti ti talli 
tem tem ran 
tem tem git 
ti ti tan 

mellun mhojem ghor. 

Voir mollob sokoil mau 
modim hanv... 
mellhn mhojem ghor, 
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Hanv ason thoim mhojem ghor. 
hanv vochon thoim 
hanv hanson thoim 
ani foson thoim legít 
mhojem ghor, 

Mhaka kaddun uddoi 
ani mhojem ghor!... 

Are, 

Randniche fator... 

Uzo naxiriea!!! 

O Meu Lar 

0 fogo é para o fogão: 

Assim sou para a rainha casa 
Hoje estou aqui 
Amanhã acolá 
Depois de amanhã onde? 

Deus sabe. 

Em toda a parte 
Onde as cinco essências 
Da minha vitalidade 
Florescera 
Lá 

Seja dentro de quatro paredes 
Seja numa cabana de olas 
É 0 meu lar 


%■ 

líL 





No momento 

Em que o pavão da minha mente 
Poisa no ramo, no telhado 
Onde canta, dança e ri 
Então 

A árvore, a canção, a toada 
E 0 meu lar. 

Entre o céu e a terra 
E 0 meu lar 
Onde eu estou 
Rindo, chorando, iludido 
E 0 meu lar 
Deitai-me fora, 

E 0 meu lar 
É um fogão com fogo! 

Toch Ho Obhagi Dex 

Jea Voixnnovachea 

topachornnacher 

poxiUlo 

raxttracho obhiman... 

Anik tezan 
porzollirie zachea 
dhortoreche chearui kon... 

Kudddeponnan, ogeanachea... 
ghomendden, osfd’dhanchea... 
ovicharan, duragroheanchea 

Sanddlem tachem, zoim rogot... 
haü... 
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Terra Meliz 

O santo 
Cuja vida 
Foi ura sacrifício 
Que nutriu 
O amor da terra... 

Cuja luz 
Iluminou 

Os quatro cantos do mundo 

A cegueira, a ignorância 
A arrogância e a falta da fé, 
A teimosia e a brutalidade 
Fizeram verter o seu sangue 
Nessa terra 
Ai !.... 

É a mesma terra infeliz! 


r 
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